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ARTICLES 


Crisis on the Threshold Between Soviet Domestic 
and Foreign Policy 
N. GALAy 


The question of whether the events taking place in two of the Communist 
bloc countries, Hungary and Poland, belong to the realm of Soviet foreign or 
domestic policy is of importance not only for their theoretical evaluation, but 
also for a clearer understanding of past and present happenings in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union itself. 

Outwardly, the Soviet satellites, the so-called people’s democracies—Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Albania and East Germany—are 
sovereign states. Their sovereignty has always been stressed by the Soviet Union 
in official diplomatic relations with these nations, in pacts concluded between the 
satellites and in these countries’ independent representation at UN and inter- 
national conferences. Nevertheless, the relations between the Soviet government 
and the satellites cannot be regarded as coming within the sphere of foreign 
policy. 

The subordination of each individual satellite state to the orders of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union is regulated not by the norms of ordinary international 
law but by internal law, by “intersocialist” law, in Soviet legal terminology. 

Given such a situation, the satellites are component parts of the Soviet Union .. . 
The union republics and the republics of “‘people’s democracy” are regulated by the 
very same rules of Party law, which stands above state law, but are Sovietized in 
different degrees. On the one hand there are fully Sovietized union republics, and on 
the other, the satellites, still in the process of Sovietization.' 


Thus, the happenings within the Communist bloc may be regarded as bound 
up with the domestic policy of the Soviet empire, the so-called greater USSR. 


1 SSSR segodnya i zavtra (The USSR Today and Tomorrow), Munich, 1953, p. 36. 





However, the recent events in Poland and Hungary, which found expression 
in the realization of demands for an independent method of attaining socialism 
and Communism, on the one hand, and in a general revolt, in which a national 
Communism tended to develop into complete political emancipation from the 
USSR and Communism, on the other, indicate that what is happening in the 
Communist bloc goes beyond the limits of Soviet domestic policy, entering into 
the sphere of foreign political relations among the countries of the so-called 
socialist camp. The revolt in Hungary has clearly shown this to be true in view 
of the demands for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from the country and in the 
Nagy government’s report of November 1, 1956 which proclaimed Hungary’s 
neutrality and her withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact.? 


Thus, events in the Communist bloc may be described as an acute crisis 
arising from two mutually exclusive aspirations: (1) the desire of the Soviet 
government to keep its relations with the satellites within the domestic policy of 
the “greater USSR,” and (2) the intention of Poland and Hungary to bring their 
national, political and Party relations with the USSR into the sphere of foreign 
policy. In view of this, it may be stated that the present crisis lies at the junction 
of foreign and domestic policies. History shows that this type of crisis has usually 
taken place either as an empire expands and envelops new territories which resist 
this process, or as an empire disintegrates and the component parts seek eman- 
cipation. The present Communist crisis is particularly acute, since, on the one 
hand, it is not restricted to Poland and Hungary, but embraces all the Soviet 
European satellite states, while, on the other, the existence of Yugoslavia, a 
country outside the “greater USSR” complex which has won emancipation from 
the Kremlin and has been recognized by the Soviet Union as an ideological 


partner, is a temptation and a disturbing example to the other components of the 
Communist empire. 


The suppression of the initially successful revolt in Hungary by Soviet 
military might has not solved the crisis but has merely temporarily suppressed 
one of its centers. Even the Soviet government has realized this; for, while not 
hesitating to solve the Hungarian crisis by force, it has published a new political 
declaration on “the basis of the development and strengthening of friendship and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and other socialist states.” It is interesting 
to note that this declaration stresses the foreign policy element in the relations 
among the countries of the socialist bloc. 


The last and most important feature of the crisis is that another problem has 
intruded into the question of relations among these countries: the social and 
political problem of the opposition that the enslaved peoples are putting up to 
Communist doctrine, a struggle in which the national Communism stage is re- 
garded by many as only transitional and a mask behind which the Soviet socialist 
system in general can be overthrown. 


2 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, November 4, 1956. 
3 Tzvestia, October 31, 1956. 
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This peculiarity of the crisis has become evident in miniature in Hungary, 
where the revolt, which began as an advocation of national Communism and 
brought Nagy, a Communist opposition leader, to the fore, rapidly changed under 
the influence of popular sentiment into a widespread national movement clearly 
opposed to Communism itself. Although in Poland the Soviet government, 
cooperating, willingly or otherwise, with the forces of Polish national Commu- 
nism under the leadership of Gomulka, managed to halt events at the stage of 
national Communism, there is no guarantee that the situation is stable. 

This peculiarity is extremely important and dangerous for the USSR, since 
not only are the state and national ties of the Communist empire under pressure 
but all the social ties of Soviet society. In other words, the danger for the Krem- 
lin is not merely that it might lose individual parts of its empire but that the 
crisis might spread and attack the whole social structure of the Soviet Union, 
thereby threatening the existence of the Communist system. The fact that individ- 
ual Soviet soldiers and, on occasions, whole groups with arms and equipment 
have gone over to the side of the Hungarian rebels is a threatening memento mori 
to the Communist leaders. The initial withdrawal of Soviet forces from Budapest 
and the introduction of new troops that had not had previous contact with the 
local population indicate that the danger had been appreciated by the Soviet 
leaders before they embarked upon an all-out campaign to crush the Hungarian 
revolt. The decisiveness and ruthlessness of the campaign, in spite of the obvious 
disadvantages of such methods for the Soviet policy of peaceful infiltration of the 
free world by advocating “coexistence,” definitely indicates that the situation had 
reached a stage at which similar reactions in all the European satellites might be 
sparked by the Hungarian uprising. 

Thus, the essence of the crisis facing the Communist bloc is the fact that the 
problem of the coexistence of different Communist states has not yet been solved 
and that there are two opposing Communist ideas on the methods of solving it. 
To get to the root of the problem, a detailed answer to the following questions 
is necessary if the foreign political line presently being pursued by the Soviet 
government is to be defined: 


1. What caused the question of the coexistence of different Communist states 
to be raised? 

2. What method has the Kremlin used to try to solve this problem? 

3. What opposition has been met? 

4. What are the trends in solving the problem at the present stage of Soviet 
foreign policy? 

The extension after World War II of the area and influence of the USSR and 
of Communist doctrine beyond the original boundaries inherited by the Soviet 
Union from old Russia is the source of the problem of the coexistence of Com- 
munist states. Hitherto, the Soviet leaders had had contact with only one aspect 
of this problem, when they organized their “proletarian” state after the Revo- 
lution. Marxist theory had nothing dogmatic or concrete to say on this feature 
of the practical organization of a state. Lenin’s program, which proclaimed the 
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right of every nation to complete self-determination, was only a practical plan 
for destroying the “bourgeois” Russian Empire. The theory of a world Commu- 
nist revolution, which the Communists believed would follow immediately after 
the proletariat had gained control in Russia, envisaged only the “withering 
away” of the state and the disappearance of national boundaries. The delay in the 
coming of this revolution and the creation of their own Communist state “in 
capitalist encirclement” demanded of the Soviet leaders the strengthening of the 
“proletarian” state, the base for world revolution. This necessitated a new ideolog- 
ical basis for the nationality problem and the right to self-determination. The 
new basis was formulated dialectically when “the building of socialism in one 
country” was the slogan. The right to self-determination was declared subordi- 
nate to considerations of whether the realization of this right was advantageous 
or disadvantageous for the working class in each individual case. This was the 
tactical justification for the rigid, totalitarian centralization of the Soviet state 
after its seizure by the Communist Party. The system, “national in form and 
socialist in content” as described in the Soviet Constitution, was the result of this 
method of building the Soviet state, for which Communist theory offers no firm 
principle, but which appears to operate by making adaptations to meet specific 
circumstances. 

Likewise, when the Soviet leaders began after 1944 to consolidate their hold 
on Eastern Europe, which had fallen into their hands as a result of the war, they 
lacked ideological principles in their theory of the relations among the various 
Communized peoples and Communist states. The process by which the Commv- 
nist leaders gained a firm hold in these countries took place in three stages: 


1. The creation at first of a multiparty system of coalition governments with 
Communist minorities. These governments faced the task of putting the econo- 
mies of the Eastern European states, which had been disrupted by the war, onto 
their feet. During this period the socialist and Communist aims were not stressed 
but were camouflaged by references to “progress” and the “friendship of nations.” 
This was the pattern in Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 

2. The second stage was marked by Communist infiltration of key positions 
in the government and the major public organizations. The foreign and war 
ministries and the leadership of the trade unions were the Communists’ main 
targets. The former “tolerant” attitude began to be replaced by the discrediting 
and terrorizing of other members of the coalitions, in which the Communists now 
had majorities. However, while this was happening a facade of democracy was 
preserved by retaining in the government coalitions a number of non-Communist 
members, who were forced to collaborate with the Communist majorities. 

3. The third stage was marked by the establishment of a one-party system of 
government, the dropping of any pretense of parliamentary democracy and the 
total disappearance of non-Communist parties, which, in a number of cases, such 
as the social-democrats in East Germany, were obliged to join the Communists. 


These stages did not coincide in the different countries of Eastern Europe. 
Sometimes the process of Communization began with the second stage. This was 
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the case in Poland, where there was a coalition of the Lublin Committee and 
Mikolajezyk’s Peasant Party. Yugoslavia began with the third and final stage. 
Only Romania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia began with the first stage, which in 
the case of Romania was of very short duration. In the Communist coup of 1948, 
Czechoslovakia virtually went from the first stage directly to the third. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note in connection with recent events that in Hun- 
gary the first stage, the weakest in the spread of Communist influence, lasted 
longer than elsewhere—up to 1947. Complete Communization, the transition to 
the third stage, was realized in Poland, Romania and Bulgaria in the fall of 1947, 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 1948.4 

The cadres of satellite Communizers arrived in the wake of the advancing 
Red Army, which took these countries during the fighting. They comprised 
exiled Communists from these states, who had long served the Soviet Communist 
Party. These implanted Communist cadres were strengthened by local Commu- 
nists who had served in the underground movement during the war and during the 
German occupation. This was done in all the key positions on a strictly regulated 
scale. The majority of these local Communist cadres were later liquidated or 
removed from positions of authority during the purges of 1948-50. 

Thus, to solve the problem of the coexistence of different Communist states 
arising from the extension of the Soviet sphere of influence, the Kremlin began 
setting up pseudo-sovereign puppet governments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe completely subordinate to Moscow, for whom the Communist parties 
of the satellites acted merely as executive organs. 

In this way the “national in form, socialist in content” concept, used to solve 
the national problem in the USSR, was extended after the war to the “greater 
USSR” complex. 

This method nevertheless met with certain major difficulties in the non- 
Soviet areas; for, although this method of unifying and centralizing a multi- 
national state with the help of the ubiquitious, unified Communist Party effectively 
solved the nationality problem within the USSR, the situation was somewhat 
different when the USSR extended its boundaries to include the whole of Eastern 
Europe. It should be remembered that unification in the USSR had the old 
imperial Russia as a basis. This meant that it was not only the centralizing force 
of the Communist Party that exerted an inf uence, but also the long-standing 
cultural and political ties that united Imperial Russia. However, in the attempt 
to spread Communism to other Eastern and Southeastern European countries not 
only did the peoples of these countries have their own historical developments 
and their own state foundations and traditions separate from those of Russia, 
they also had long been subjected to the influence of otller cultures: Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary to Germanic, Romania and Poland \to Roman, the Balkan 
countries to the combined influences of Turkey, Russia ar\d Europe. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in the process of unify|ng the USSR itself the 
Soviet leaders met the greatest opposition in those regions which had been part 

4 “4 New Ziircher Zeitung, November 3, 1956. | 
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of the Russian Empire for the shortest length of time, and which ethnically and 
culturally had not been integral parts of it. The Caucasus and Central Asia, or, 
after World War II, Galicia and Bukovina and the Baltic countries are examples. 


In 1948 the process of consolidating the Communist empire in Eastern Europe 
was disrupted by Tito’s refusal to be a Soviet puppet and his insistence on the 
right to go his own way along the path to Communism. This break began on a 
purely ideological, or rather, tactical plane, centering on the interpretation of 
the methods of building and expanding Communism. The plan drawn up by 
Tito in 1947 for creating a Southeast European Communist federation, whose 
acceptance by Bulgaria cost Dimitrov his career, showed a definite trend towards 
the decentralization of the Communist empire. 

Qn the ideological plane the quarrel between Tito and the Kremlin was noth- 
ing new to the Party. It was merely a further example of the old, familiar struggle 
between Communist factions—another deviation. What was new, however, was 
that for the first time a Communist opponent of the Party line was not merely 
the leader of a faction in the Communist apparatus, but had his own Communist 
state machine with an old independent history and tradition. The exclusion of 
Tito from the Cominform in 1948 and the campaign waged against him by the 
Kremlin drove Tito to independence and obliged him, or gave him an oppor- 
tunity, to provide an ideological basis for national Communism in his struggle 
with Stalin. Thus, for example, for the first time the problems of the coexistence 
of separate Communist states intruded into a Party split. At the same time, Tito’s 
relations with the USSR changed from domestic to foreign policy. 

The fact that Tito did not suffer the fate of other deviators was because he 
had his own governmental machine and because Western aid was offered to him. 
However, no less important for the stability of Tito’s position at the time was 
the fact that the national Communist basis of his regime found an additional 
support in the historical and national peculiarities already discussed. The in- 
fluence of Tito’s example and the ideology of national Communism on the sat- 
ellite and Western European Communist Parties subsequently gave the national 
Communist movement the force which led to Tito’s victory in the ideological 
struggle. 

The victory came after the death of Stalin. Khrushchev and Bulganin’s trip 
to Belgrade in June 1955 led to the acknowledgment of Tito’s right to his own 
method of attaining Communism. This, together with Tito’s public rehabilitation 
by the Soviet leaders as an orthodox Communist,* showed that an influential part 
of the Kremlin hierarchy, headed by Khrushchev, was not opposed to the de- 
centralization of the world Communist movement. Up to the Twentieth Party 
Congress the struggle continued between Tito and the Kremlin for the recogni- 
tion of the right of the peoples of the other satellites to national Communism 
(or Titoism). The Kremlin strove to limit Tito’s influence on his Communist 
neighbors. Tito was not faced by a unified opposition in the form of the Soviet 
collective leadership, as was the case up to 1955. In the Presidium of the Party Central 


5 Jzvestia, June 3, 1955. 
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Committee the Khrushchev group appw red to some extent to be| fellow travelers 
or allies of Tito in the struggle against he Stalinist group within\the Presidium. 
The coincidence of Molotov’s removak fiom the post of Soviet Farcign Minister 
with the triumphant reception of Tito it Moscow in May and June of this year, 
after Khrushchev and Mikoyan had d punced Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, is evidence that a struggle had en taking place and that (Molotov was 
the head of the anti-Tito group.* Howevei\in August Molotov was able to exact 
a certain amount of revenge: a secret circu + pale issued by the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party in which independent path to Communism 
chosen by Tito was condemned and the rec4-yymepdation made that his pernicious 
example should not be followed. The ex Neneh of the circular wal officially 
acknowledged on October 2 by the head - Yugoslav governnjent press 


department.” 

The struggle going on within the Soviet c \ ive leadership on the question 
of Titoism probably led to Khrushchev’s visit ‘ugoslavia at the end\ of Sep- 
tember and the subsequent meeting between Tito ¢_d Khrushchev in the Crimea. 
The fact of these talks, together with the preceding riots in Poznan on J\ly 27, 
which had as their slogan n¢t only bread but also \-cedomg inevitably suggests 

that Khrushchev and his follgwers were attempting \o put the pressure on Tito 
to relax his influence on the satellites. This is borne ov\t by the fact that wheh the 
palace revolution took place in\the Polish Communist party i in \October, brin\yi zing 
Gomulka to power and marking\the transition of Poland to ales Communism, 
the Soviet delegation which arrived to try and stop the trend of events included 
the heads of both factions in the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party; Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Molotov and Kaganovich. The 
dangerous situation on the western fringes of the Soviet empire with its threat to 
the inner stability of the USSR had forced the Soviet leaders to shelve their 
differences. . 


The appearance of a second Communist state-—-Poland—which had shed its 
Kremlin bonds caused a quick reaction in Hungary, where on October 22 the 
revolt began. The uprising quickly weat beyond the limits of national Coinmu- 
nism, to which Titoist Nagy could not confine it, and changed into a national 
revolution against Communism in general. Again, representatives of the two 
Soviet factions, this time Mikoyan and Suslov, exerted pressure, visiting Budapest 
on two occasions during the fighting there. The result of this interference was the 
merciless suppression of the revolt by powerful Soviet forces. 


Tito’s position during all these events was made clear on three occasions. 
First, he condemned the riots in Poznan as being harmful to socialism and the 
working class;* second, he exhorted the working class of Hungary to cease 
fighting after the revolt had attained its initial successes and the trend toward 
national Communism had been swept away in a popular anti-Communist out- 


® Tzvestia, June 1, 1955. \ 
? The Times, London, October 13, 1956. \ 
8 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Jaly 3, 1956. 
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burst;° and finally, during the voting at the UN Security Council meeting con- 
demning Soviet military intervention in Hungary, the Yugoslav representative 
did not cast his vote in favor of the resolution, but abstained,!® an action which 
was tantamount to supporting the USSR. At the same time, however, Tito’s note 
of congratulation to Gomulka after his election as secretary of the Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party and a similar note to Nagy 
during the first days of the Hungarian revolt before it had transcended the national 
Communist stage show that Tito is unchanged in his determination to continue 
the struggle for the emancipation of the Communist states of Eastern Europe 
from the Kremlin’s suppression of local Communist Party independence. Never- 
theless, he is still bound to Moscow (in spite of the tactical differences over the 
question of how Communism can be attained) by the ideological bond of Com- 
munist doctrine and the same rejection and fear of anti-Communist movements. 
For this reason, Tito’s differences with the Soviet leaders could be smoothed 
over and the possibility of his doing a national Communist solo act reduced if 
Communism as such were threatened by anti-Communist forces either in the 
satellites or in the Soviet Union. The events in Hungary have clearly demon- 
strated this. 

The struggle for national independence on the one hand and a Communis: 
ideological affinity on the other are the limits within which Tito can maneuver in 
the question .of the coexistence of different Communist states. The essence ot 
Tito’s concepts may be described as a desire for administrative decentralization 
of the world Communist movement and the replacement of the Soviet empire 
by a coalition of equal Communist states with the common task of establishing 
Communism throughout the world. Moltke’s military maxim of going one’s 
own way normally but fighting together applies to Tito’s concept of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Communist coalition he had planned. 

There are two criteria for establishing the Soviet government’s current views 
on and its attitude towards this general crisis: (1) Its declaration on the basis for 
the development and strengthening of friendship and cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist states,!4 and (2) The practical steps taken by 
the Soviets at the present stage of developments. The Soviet declaration pub- 
lished on October 30, 1956 after the initial success of the Hungarian revolt 
indicates, first, that the problems have not yet been solved, nor the blatant mis- 
takes eradicated in the relations between the various socialist states, second, that 
the Soviet government is prepared to make up such mistakes and shortcoming: 
in friendly cooperation with its Warsaw Pact allies, and third, that it will take into 
consideration the position of the socialist bloc countries when stationing Sovict 
forces on their territory. The Soviet point of view on the events in Hungary up 
to October 30 was also expressed. 

The declaration had nothing concrete to say on the mistakes that have been 
made in relations between the socialist countries but limited itself to the most 


® Radio Belgrade, October 31, 1956; Nene Ziircher Zeitung, July 3, 1956. 
10 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 5, 1956. 
11 Jzvestia, October 31, 1956. 
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general terms. However, when indicating the preparedness to eliminate such 
failings, the declaration is more exact, and what the Soviet government regards 
as abnormalities can be ascertained. Statements on the possibilities of a violation 
of the “principle of national sovereignty,” and of “mutual benefit and equality 
of rights in economic relations,” and the agreement to recall from the people’s 
democracies technical and economic specialists who had been helping to “devel- 
op” the economies shows the official preparedness of the Soviet government to 
decrease the economic exploitation of individual “allies” to strengthen the Commu- 
nist empire as a whole. 


An important part of the declaration was the question of the distribution of 
Soviet forces in the satellites. This section was so worded as to permit several 
interpretations. It begins by mentioning the obligations which the USSR and the 
people’s democracies have taken upon themselves in the sphere of defense, and 
carefully states whether the Soviet forces in a given country are stationed under 
the Warsaw Pact or the Potsdam Agreement. It is proposed that the distribution 
ot Soviet forces outside the USSR and the location of the forces of any member 
of the Warsaw Pact on the territory of another state be reviewed by the collective 
agreement of all members [not simply bilaterally]. The declaration notes that 
foreign forces may be stationed on the territory of another participant only with 
the latter’s agreement. This “concession,” however, is undermined by the indi- 
cation of the need for reaching a collective agreement, thereby permitting the 
majority to put pressure on the dissenter. It is, of course, possible for the satellites 
to form a combined front against the USSR, but the extent to which such a step 
is likely in the face of pressure from the Soviet Union is very much open to 
question. The ambiguity of the declaration gives the Soviet government a wide 
field for maneuvering at any conference held to review the situation. 


The concluding portion of the declaration is highly characteristic of this 
Soviet fiction. The cynicism. of Soviet official announcements is obvious from 
the events which followed after November 1 when the Soviet Union unilaterally 
decided on armed intervention—the expression of regret over the events in 
Hungary and over the blood shed there, the accompanying indication of willing- 
ness to withdraw Soviet forces from Budapest (but not from Hungary), as soon 
as the Hungarian government considered it necessary, and the expressed readiness 
to discuss with the governments of Hungary and the other members of the 
Warsaw Pact question of stationing Soviet troops in Hungary (thus not under a 
bilateral agreement). 


It should also be noted that the publication of the declaration, with its clear 
indication of how important the very problem of the coexistence of different 
socialist countries is, shows not only that there is a crisis in the Soviet empire 
over relations with the satellites but also that the Soviet government is faced 
with the necessity of taking political as well as military steps to meet the situation. 


However, the ambiguity of the declaration and the dual nature of the Soviet 
leaders’ reaction (the different tactical conceptions of the Khrushchev and Molo- 
tov factions) to this crisis do not permit an answer to the question of which view 
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will take the upper hand at the present stage of the collective leadership’s policy— 
the voluntary decentralization of Communism as a world movement, or the 
stubborn struggle against national Communism in order to preserve the maximum 
centralization and maintain the “people’s democracies” in the position of satellites. 

What has happened in Hungary shows how the Kremlin will react to any 
obviously anti-Communist trend in the satellites. Under such conditions the 
factions in the collective leadership, now rent by internal differences, would 
immediately unite and, moreover, receive the support of the national Communists 
in the people’s democracies, as the events in Poland and Hungary have shown." 
Nevertheless, it is hardly likely that the collective leadership could solve the 
present crisis by using Stalinist methods to reconvert the people’s democracies, 
now in the process of emancipation, to the position of satellites. 

The conversion of the Communist empire into a coalition of Communist 
states is now taking place. What the results of this step, with its new dangers for 
the free world, would be, is another question. The free world must be parti- 
cularly alert now because of the possibility that the Soviet leaders might use a 
favorite method of all dictatorships: stirring up foreign complications and even 
war in an attempt to overcome internal contradictions. The acute nature of the 
present crisis does not exclude such a possibility a priori. 


12 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 8, 1956. 
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Khrushchev, Leninism and Stalinism 


A. AvTrORKHANOV 


In his secret speech given at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev 
expounded his own variation of the history of Stalinism. Moved least of all by a 
desire to present a scientific, historical analysis of the question, he was aitning at 
increasing his own political stature. Specifically he was out to (1) represgnt the 
crimes of the Stalin regime as the mistakes of Stalin alone, (2) draw ajsharp 
division between Stalin and the Party and (3) lay down the path of a new tory 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. ; 

Khrushchev was forced to begin as Stalin began—with the falsification of 
history—in order to provide himself a suitable foundation; for his goal made an 
objective approach impossible. There is little in Khrushchev’s report that is 
new to observers outside the USSR; some missing details are provided. The 
significance of the document is political: the collective leadership has admitted 
through Khrushchev that the Party and the government of the USSR were for 
twenty years in the hands of one of the greatest criminals in history. This admis- 
sion, although made with many reservations, threatens the future of Communism 
with such profound upheavals that it is difficult to forsee their consequences. 


The crimes of Stalin are ascribed to the “cult of the person of Stalin . . . the 
cult which became at a certain specific stage the source of a whole series of 
exceedingly serious and grave perversions of Party principles, of Party democ- 
racy, of revolutionary legality;”! and to the character of Stalin himself, “of 
which V. I. Lenin made a completely correct characterization ... pointing out 
that it was necessary to consider the question of transferring Stalin from the 
position of ... Secretary General.”? Khrushchev is referring to the document 
known as “Lenin’s Testament,” which has now been published in the USSR, in 
Kommunist, No. 9, 1956., 


Thus a new interpretation of the cult has been created and ought, in the 
opinion of the collective leadership, to explain away the crimes of the existing 
regime. The guilt is not to be found in the police-state system, or in one-party 
dictatorship, but in the cult of the individual and the negative aspects of Stalin’s 
character. In other words the cult of the individual explains the crimes, the 
crimes explain the cult of the individual. Khrushchev now finds himself in this 
vicious circle. The Central Committee resolution of June 30, 1956 was as hopeless 
as it was an unconvincing attempt to solve the problem. Although wishing to 
explain the historical process by objective factors, the Central Committee has 
come to the same subjective conclusion as Khrushchev: that the cult of the 


“1 The Anatomy of Terror, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1956, p. 19. 
2 Ibid., p. 21. 





personality of Stalin’ is responsible for everything. From the point of view of 
orthodox Marxism or, as Plekhanov expressed it, from the point of view of the 
monistic principle in history, this is idealism of the worst kind. 

But Khrushchev does not attempt to find the source of the cult of Stalin. 
He limits himself to the remark that it “was cultivated among us for many years.”’* 
The resolution of the Central Committee seeks to explain it by the capitalist 
encirclement of the USSR, the class struggle and the negative features of Stalin’s 
character.* But the resolution is forced to make the reservation that “all this 
explains, but does not justify the cult of the individual.” What then does justify it? 
The Central Committee refers only to the answer which has already been given 
outside the USSR: “Our enemies are maintaining that the cult of the personality 
of Stalin was born not of definite historical conditions which have already 
passed away, but of the very system itself, of its, from their point of view, un- 
democratic nature and so on.” 

With Lenin’s help, Khrushchev and the Central Committee dismiss this as 
slander. They declare that Stalin carried out mass repression against the wishes 
of Lenin. However, here Khrushchev forgets that Lenin also wrote: “The 
scientific concept of dictatorship means nothing more than unlimited power 
absolutely unrestrained by any laws or rules, operating directly through force.’’* 

The Soviets point out that Lenin is referring to the dictatorship of one class 
here, and that Stalin established the dictatorship of the leader in his own person. 
Lenin’s opinion on this subject is quite unambiguous: “To even raise the question 
of the dictatorship of the Party or the dictatorship of the masses reveals complete 
confusion of thought .. . to go so far as opposing the dictatorship of the masses 
by the dictatorship of the leaders is absurd and nonsensical.”? 

Khrushchev quotes a purely propaganda statement by Lenin, made in 1920, 
in which Lenin justified the mass Red Terror by the intervention of the Entente 
and promised to end the terror and to abolish capital punishment by the end of 
the Civil War. Khrushchev states that “Stalin deviated from these clear and plain 
precepts of Lenin. Stalin put the Party and the NK VD up to the use of mass 
terror when the exploiting classes had been liquidated in our country.”’® 


The arguments here contradict the following historical facts: 


1. The “soul” of the present regime—the Cheka, GPU, OGPU, NKVD, 
MVD, KGB,—was created by a personal decree of Lenin one to one and a half 
months after the October Revolution (December 7/20, 1917), that is, before the 
beginning of the Civil War and the intervention. 

2. The death penalty was never abolished while Lenin was alive. The GPU 
enjoyed the same emergency rights of summary executions as did the Cheka. 


3 Jbid., p. 19. 

* Pravda, July 2, 1956. 

5 Jbid. 

® V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1931, X XV, 441. 
7 Tbid., p. 188. 

8 The Anatomy of Terror, op. cit., p. 35. 
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3. By the end of the Civil War the Terror had taken on an extremely broad 
character, even affecting the former Soviet Parties (the Mensheviks and the left 
Social Revolutionaries) who fought against the Whites.°® 


While quoting Lenin’s words at a session of the Central Executive Committee 
in February 1920, Khrushchev forgot the other directive written two years 
later. This was a letter of May 17, 1922 to the then People’s Commissar for 
Justice, Dmitry Kursky. Lenin proposed: 

Comrade Kursky! As a supplement to our conversation I am sending you the 
draft of an additional paragraph to the Criminal Code. The basic thought, is, I hope, 
clear: to openly display the principle and politically honest tenet motivating the 
essence and the justification of the terror. The court must not remove the terror— 
to promise would be self-deception and deceit—but explain and legalize it. . . 
clearly, honestly, without whitewashing.’ 

The editors of Lenin’s works commented as follows: 

The letter to D. I. Kursky about the terror was written by Lenin in connection 
with the working out of the first Criminal Code of the RSFSR. Lenin himself pro- 
posed to sketch the draft of the article . .. This draft was the basis of Article 57 of 
the Criminal Code of the RSFSR." 


In actual fact however the article in question would appear to be 58, not 57. 

This reveals the nature of the Soviet system and Soviet legality. Stalin did not 
create, abolish or violate the legalized system of terror. He merely turned it into 
a universal inquisition. The only addition which he made was to liquidate the 
earlier dualism under Lenin: instead of the Party and the NKVD, the political 
police alone ruled the country. 

The leader of the Italian Communist Party, Togliatti, reached the same 
conclusion from the scientific, sociological and historical materialistic points of 
view. In his interview with the editor of the Italian journal Nwovi argumenti in 
June 1956 he asked the collective leadership the following unpleasant question: 

Earlier everything was ascribed to the superhuman qualities of one man, now 
everything bad is explained by his no less unusual vices... However, as long as 
everything is explained by the activity of one man and the cult of personality the 
main problem will remain unsolved: how and why could the Soviet state allow and 
in fact did allow such a violation of legality, such a withdrawal from the norms of 
democracy and even a degeneration of society? 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party called the interview 
of Togliatti interesting and informative, but answered as follows: “It is impossible 
to agree that the question as to whether Soviet society has arrived at some forms 
of rebirth should have been raised.” 

No answer was given to the question, asked not by enemies but by friends. 
The collective leadership did not worry itself too much about Togliatti’s piece 
of sophistry. The Committee’s answer was as naive in essence as it was stunning 
in form: 

© Sotsialistichesky vesinik, New York—Paris, 1956, Nos. 2—3, pp. 39—45. 

10'V. I. Lenin, op. cit., XX VII, 297. 

11 Jbid., p. 554. 





To think that individual personalities, even such a strong one as Stalin, could 
change our social and political system, means to fall into a deep contradiction with 
the facts, with Marxism, with the truth—to fall into idealism... All the world 
knows that as a result of the October Revolution and the victory of socialism, 
socialist methods of production have consolidated themselves in our country, and 
that almost forty years have now elapsed since power passed into the hands of the 
working class and peasantry.!* 


Two points stand out: first, that Stalin could not change the social nature of 
the USSR (the socialist means of production), second, that power in the USSR 
has been in the hands of the workers and peasants for almost 40 years. The second 
point deceives no one, while the first gives the essence of the matter: the difference 
between Communist totalitarianism and other types such as Fascism and National 
Socialism. In Communism the appropriation of the means of production, the sources 
of capital investment and the right to individual economic initiative is put forward 
as the basis for strengthening those civil rights and political freedoms which 
have already been usurped. 


In a conversation with Churchill, Stalin admitted that some ten million 
peasants perished while these socialist methods of production were being created. 
This act, without parallel in history, laid the foundations of the Stalin dictator- 
ship. Moreover, neither the grain nor the livestock problems were solved, 
although they were reported solved on numerous occasions during Stalin’s rule. 
The political dictatorship of the Party over the country had ended in the economic 
dictatorship over the people. This was Stalin’s strategy. The usurping of power 
from the Party itself in order to establish a personal dictatorship was simply a 
question of manipulating the Party apparatus. 


The Bolsheviks are as eager to use the terms “dictatorship of the working 
class,” “power of the workers and peasants” and even “Soviet democracy,” as 
they are to avoid speaking of “the dictatorship of the Party,” “the dictatorship 
of the leaders.” Lenin was bolder: “When we are reproached with the dictator- 
ship of the Party, we say: Yes, the dictatorship of one Party! We stand on and 
cannot move from it!”!5 In complete agreement with this, the Twelfth Party 
Congress in 1923 accepted as a resolution that “The dictatorship of the working 
class cannot be ensured other than in the form of the dictatorship of its vanguard, 
that is, the Communist Party.”!4 

The dictatorship of the Party or in fact the dictatorship of the “collective 
leadership” of the Central Committee, as Khrushchev calls it, has gone through 
five stages in its history since the October Revolution: 

1. The dictatorship of the Party under Lenin from 1917-1922, 

2. The Triumvirate, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, from 1922 to 1925, during 
Lenin’s illness and after his death, 


12 Pravda, op. cit. 

13'V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1932, XXIV, 423. 

14 K PSS v resheniyakh i rezolyutsiyakh (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Decisions and 
Resolutions), Part I, 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 683. 
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3. The dictatorship of the right-wing bloc of Stalin, Bukharin and Rykov 
from 1925 to 1929, 

4. The dictatorship of Stalin and his supporters Molotov, Kaganovich, Kirov 
and Voroshilov from 1929 to 1934, 

5. The dictatorship of Stalin, with a nominal Politburo from 1934 to 1953. 

Khrushchev tells that Stalin began to establish his one-man dictatorship 
during the second stage. This is quite true. Lenin’s Testament cites examples of 
how powerful Stalin had become even while Lenin was still alive—slighting 
Krupskaya, ignoring Lenin, repressing the Georgian Leninists, and so on. The 
Party Central Committee with Lenin as president of its Politburo was in fact in 
the hands of the Orgburo, presided over by Stalin. Thus, the authority of the 
General Secretary in Party matters as the great organizer and tactician was 
beginning to outweigh the authority of the hopelessly ill Lenin. 

Zinoviev and Kamenev saw in the apparatchik Stalin a reliable weapon in the 
struggle with the main claimant to Lenin’s throne. Stalin saw Lenin’s old 
comrades-in-arms as his own weapon in the struggle with Trotsky. But the 
moving force behind the Triumvirate and the Party machinery was Stalin, whose 
goal was unlimited power. Lenin and Trotsky realized this and decided to form 
a bloc against him. Thus, Stalin was a force to be reckoned with at a time when, 
in the words of Khrushchev, 99%, of the delegates at the Twelfth Party Congress 
had not even heard of his name. Trotsky recounts how this bloc came to be 
formed,}5 but he is not completely correct when he maintains that Stalin carefully 
concealed Lenin’s Testament from the Party.?¢ It was not used by those for whom 
it was written (Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Pyatikov), but by Stalin, 
against whom it was directed. He carefully consulted it whenever necessary. 
Lenin, while sketching the qualities of the Party leaders, also listed their negative 
sides. In referring to the document, Stalin omitted the positive and merely 
quoted the negative against Trotsky during the “Left Opposition” of 1924, 
against Zinoviey and Kamenev during the “New Opposition” of 1925-26, 
against Bukharin during the “Right Opposition” of 1928-29. Thus, the essentials 
of the Testament were published in the USSR, excluding only those parts which 
concerned Stalin himself. 

But Stalin was also able to use the decision of the Tenth Party Congress (1921) 
which had liquidated the remnants of the so-called inner-Party democracy and 
placed the apparatus above the Party. The decisions were as follows: 

1. The Congress called on all organizations to work relentlessly to avoid 
splitting into factions. Failure to comply would lead to unconditional and imme- 
diate exclusion from the Party.1? 

2. The creation of control commissions to strengthen the unity and authority 
of the Party,?* that is, in essence, the struggle against any appearance of freedom 
of thought within the Party ranks. 

18 L. Trotsky, Moya zbizn (My Life), Berlin, 1°30, Part II, pp. 216—217. 

16 L.. Trotsky, Stalin, London, 1947, p. 205. 


17 KPSS v resheniyakh i rezolyutsiyakh, op. cit., p. 529. 
18 Jbid., p. 533. 
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When these decisions, written by Lenin, were passed, Stalin was not yet the 
general secretary, but he found them useful when he took over the post in 1922. 
Stalin and the apparatus under his control had unlimited opportunities to apply 
these decisions to any member of the Party from Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin on 
downward... As instructions of Lenin, they were not subject to discussion. 
Stalin invariably interpreted the decisions taken at the Tenth Party Congress as 
they were meant to be. Khrushchev attributes to Stalin the creation of the term 
“enemy of the people.” This term, which was actually created during the French 
Revolution, arose from the very nature of the decisions of the Tenth Congress. 
They attempted to brand as counterrevolutionary those inner-Party groups which 
did not agree with the Party. 


Propaganda must put into clear phraseology the experience of previous revolu- 
tions, when the counterrevolution supported the petty bourgeois groups nearest 
to the extreme revolutionary party in order to shake and overthrow the revolutionary 
dictatorship, thus opening up the path for the subsequent complete victory of the 
counterrevolution, of capitalists and landowners.!® 


As is known, the supporters of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Bukharin who voted 
for these decisions later accused Stalin of unjustified repression against those Party 
members who were ideologically in disagreement with him, although the repres- 
sion, except for the deportations, bore an almost democratic character. Stalin 
replied quite reasonably: “Repression was never considered excluded from the 
armory of our Party. We are acting here on the basis of the well-known resolution 
of the Tenth Congress of our Party, written and ratified at the Tenth Congress 
by Comrade Lenin.”?° 


The present collective leadership will not tolerate a free ideological struggle 
ot freedom of opinion. Since the death and dethronement of Stalin it has 
condemned the “prophets of doom” and accused Yaroshenko and company of 
being “renegades.” Neither the Party nor the people at large know the contents 
of these accusations, which remain unpublished. 


According to Khrushchev there were two Stalins: the Leninist, up to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress, and the despot afterwards. This theory masks the 
crimes of Stalin’s followers. The struggle of Stalin with the support of the Party 
apparatus and the NKVD against the opposition is put forward as a struggle 
for socialism. While completely approving the political liquidation of the opposi- 
tion, Khrushchev allegedly disagrees with the physical liquidation of Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Trotsky, Bukharin and their supporters. He asks: ““Was it necessary 
to annihilate such people? We are deeply convinced that had Lenin lived such an 
extreme method would not have been used against many of them.”*! Here 
Khrushchev continues the theme which passes through the whole report: Stalin 
is split artificially into two people and the earlier Stalin opposed to the later; 
Lenin is dissociated from and opposed to Stalin. From the psychological and to 


18 Jbid., pp. 528—529. 


20 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1st ed., 1950, XX, 83. 
21 The Anatomy of Terror, op. cit., p. 27. 
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a certain degree from the historical point of view, such an approach can possibly 
be justified in the eyes of the Party and even of the people. All the Party attacks 
against Stalin began and ended with the same slogan “Back to Lenin.” During 
the fierce reaction under Stalin the people turned to Lenin: “If only Lenin 
were alive .. .” But in the minds of the people, the name of Lenin was not con- 
nected with the Cheka executions, War Communism and the Committees of the 
Poor, but rather with the relaxed conditions of the period of the New Economic 
Policy and the relative freedom of discussion in the Party. Neither exists in the 
Soviet Union today. Therefore the Stalin during the period of the liquidation 
of NEP, forced collectivization and top-heavy industrialization is above criticism, 
while the Stalin in the period of the physical repression of the Party by the 
pro-Stalin Cheka is set up against Lenin. 

Of course it is difficult to judge how Lenin would have acted. Politically, 
Stalin merely took Lenin’s policy to its logical conclusion. It was not without 
reason that Khrushchev and the other Stalinists taught the Party for thirty years: 
“Stalin is the Lenin of today.” Psychologically and intellectually, Lenin differed 
from Stalin in that he possessed more bourgeois prejudices, although beyond 
reproach as regards the Party. But Lenin’s own doctrines, which morally approach 
Machiavellianism, lead one to presume that he would have become a Stalin if he 
had been forced to act with the same aims and under conditions similar to those 
in which Stalin acted. Lenin was to write: “History knows transformations of 
every sort; reliance on conviction, devotion and other superior spiritual qualities 
is not to be taken seriously in politics.”** 

The opposition capitulated early to the Party apparatus which Stalin controlled ; 
and Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Radek, Tomsky and the rest of the Party 
engaged in eulogizing the great genius. The Central Committee, its organs and 
all local Party committees were headed only by those Communists who by word 
or deed helped Stalin to destroy opposition in the Party after the death of Lenin, 
to carry through collectivization, fulfill the first Five-Year Plans and finally to 
strengthen Stalin’s official and moral leadership in the Party. 


Yet, despite references to the mass terror and Stalin’s despotism, Khrushchev 
did not once mention how Stalin’s Party systematically destroyed millions of 
non-Party peasants, workers and intelligentsia. This is quite natural. If the liquida- 
tion of the top ranks of the Party was the work of Stalin and the Politburo, the 
liquidation of the people was the work of all the Party. Stalin is accused of 
confirming the lists of personnel from the higher levels of the Party and state 
who were liquidated. Khrushchev stated that “in 1937-1938, 383 such lists 
containing the names of many thousands of Party, Soviet, Komsomol, Army and 
economic workers were sent to Stalin. He approved these lists.”®* But who 
confirmed the lists of the millions who passed through the hands of the Party in 
the oblasts and republics? They were confirmed by a triumvirate in each local 
Party committee—the first secretary of the Party committee, the procurator and 


22 'V. I. Lenin, op. cit., XX VII, 243. 
23 The Anatomy of Terror, op. cit., p. 25. 











the head of the local department of the NKVD. Khrushchev did not produce 
the statistics from the archives of the NK VD and the Party committees, nor does 
he intend to set up a state commission on a level with the Party commission in 
order to investigate them. He was even silent about the numbers of the rank and 
file of the Party who had pexished. One source states that 1,220,942 Communists 
were excluded irom the Party and presumably arrested during 1934-1939,24 
another source places the figure at 1,165,000 during 1935-1938.*5 

Why was this not reported at the session and why are the Party records still 
concealed? The answer is clear: the followers of Stalin were headed by Malenkov, 
Kaganovich and Andreev at the center as the secretaries of the Central Committee 
and members of the Politburo’s Commission for State Security, while Khrushchev 
was busy in Moscow and the Ukraine. 

While he listed some, but by no means all, the crimes of Stalin, Khrushchev 
drew the following conclusion: Stalin carried all this out in the name of the people, 
the Party and Communism. “This is the tragedy!” he exclaimed. This conclusion 
proves that spiritually and politically Stalin is alive in each of the members of the 
collective leadership. Stalin is dead, but his system remains absolutely untouched. 
Earlier it was controlled by him alone, now it is controlled by eleven of his 
followers with the same methods which he used. One has only to take as examples 
the executions of Beria, Abakumov and Bagirov. In the words of Khrushchev: 
“We cannot let this matter get out of the Party, especially not to the Press... 
we should not wash our dirty linen before [our enemy’s] eyes.”?® 

Khrushchev and his followers are as afraid of the truth as they are of the 
people. Hence they have stayed on the proven path of the falsification of history 
and historical facts. Using this well-known method, Khrushchev has laid down a 
complete plan of action. Historians, economists, philosophers, writers, motion- 
picture producers must set about a complete reevaluation of all values. It is not 
difficult to surmise the essence of this new falsification of history: the genius of 
Lenin, the cult of the Party and the wisdom of the collective leadership—until 
a new Stalin appears. The name of Stalin—the constructor and architect of the 
present regime—is out of place in the present histories. The Khrushchevs and 
Bulganins are not to be linked with the former father. This is how it will appear 
in the new history, but in the history of the sufferings of the people, in the 
history of the Cheka inquisition they will be inseparable. 





24 Vestnik, Munich, 1956, No. 1, p. 11. 
25 Ost-Probleme, Bad Godesberg, 1956, No. 23, p. 798. 
26 The Anatomy of Terror, op. cit., p. 55. 
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New Soviet Ferrous Metallurgical Centers 


A. PoLEzHAEV 


Recent Soviet long-range planning has been concentrating on the problem of 
developing the iron and steel industry beyond the Urals. The Twentieth Party 
Congress set the task of creating within the next two or three Five-Year Plans a 
third center with an output of 15 to 20 million tons of pig iron a year. (The 
Donets and Kuznets basins are the first two centers.) 


Geological surveys carried out in the last two years of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan indicated.that the total reserves of fuel and iron ore resources discovered 
beyond the Urals were tremendous. In Kustanai Oblast, Kazakhstan, between the 
river Atasu and Karaganda large iron ore deposits are being worked, and there 
are large reserves of ores in the Kuznets Basin and near Abakan and Minusinsk. 
Along the lower reaches of the Angara, in the vicinity of Aldan, southern Yakutia, 
and in the Transbaikal and far eastern regions supplies of iron ore that could 
be used on an industrial scale have also been found. 


The Third Soviet Ferrous Metallurgical Center 


The Third Metallurgical Center, as it is known in Soviet terminology, has 
still not been clearly defined. Preliminary calculations of a potential output of 
15 to 20 million tons of pig iron a year indicate that it is likely to consist of four 
large iron and steel mills situated in Kazakhstan, Western Siberia and Eastern 
Siberia. These, either already under construction or projected, are: The Karaganda 
Iron and Steel Works, the Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works in the 
region of Stalinsk in the Kuznets Basin, a plant in Krasnoyarsk Krai and a plant 
in Irkutsk Oblast. 


The last two are to be the largest iron and steel mills in the country after the 
Magnitogorsk Combine, and will far surpass the output of existing plants in the 
South, the Central Regions and the Urals. During the Sixth and Seventh Five-Year 
Plans they are to form the nucleus of the so-called Angara—Yenisei industrial 
region, which at present is in an embryonic stage. The directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress envisaged that the different units of these four plants will begin 
operations at different times. 


It is known that the first units of the Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which 
includes two blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,350,000 tons of pig iron a year, 
large open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills, will be equipped to turn out finished 
steel by 1960. This plant, which has been under construction for two years, is 
receiving much official attention in an effort to ensure that the majority of the 
items envisaged for the current Five-Year Plan will get into production, albeit 
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after a delay. In accordance with a plan approved in October 1956, this plant 
will include four large blast furnaces and an open-hearth section equipped with 
500-ton furnaces.* 

The Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works is an old scheme, having 
been first included among the projects for the Second Five-Year Plan by the 
Seventeenth Party Congress in February 1934. For the next quarter of a century 
departmental and government intrigues wove such a web of special considera- 
tions, recommendations and reservations around the project that the planning 
organizations found themselves lost. Even the question of where the plant was 
to be situated was not solved. In 1933 the site was planned for the neighborhood 
of Stalinsk.* People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry Ordzhonikidze and I. Barin 
chose the so-called Antonov site, whereupon a decree was issued and surveying 
and preliminary work was carried out. However, after Ordzhonikidze’s death 
this work suddenly stopped, officially because of financial difficulties. Shortly 
before World War II work again began on the site, but the war caused a further 
stoppage. In 1952 a third government commission again chose the Antonov site, 
and the Institute for the Planning of Metallurgical Plants began to draw up 
plans, on which about 20 million rubles were expended.* However, it was then 
discovered that the Ministry of the Coal Industry also had designs on this site. 
It was then decided to recommend a new place for the plant, the Ostrovsky site, 
which, although nearer Stalinsk, is really not suitable terrain for such an in- 
stallation. 

The director of the Kuznets Metallurgical Combine, G. I. Ermolaev, considers 
that the 1960 date line for the commencement of operations of the first blast 
furnace can be met only if the Antonov site, for which plans have already been 
completed, is chosen. If not, there will be a minimum delay of three years, with a 
consequent loss of 2 to 3 million tons of pig iron.® Since this year has virtually 
been lost as far as construction is concerned, Ermolaev’s contention seems to 
be correct. 

The Second Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works is, according to the plan 
shown in Moscow at the All-Union Industrial Exhibition this year, to include 
the most modern type blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters. In 
addition, the plant is to have oxygen-blown open-hearth furnaces with capacities 
of 250 and 500 tons as well as blooming and rolling mills. According to the plan, 
the plant is to produce annually about 5,000,000 tons of pig iron, 3,600,000 tons 
of steel, 2,000,000 tons of rolled steel, 600,000 tons of steel pipe and 700,000 tons 
of miscellaneous items such as cable and wire.* The output of pig iron is 25 to 33%, 
of the total planned for the Third Ferrous Metallurgical Center. It will require a 
capacity of 250 to 300 thousand kilowatts of electrical power. At the present 


1 Bulletin, August 1956, pp. 27 ff. 

2 Radio Moscow, October 4, 1956. 

3 Sovetskaya Rossiya, Moscow, August 22, 1956. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

® Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, Moscow, June 20, 1956. 
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time work is being held up because of lack of detailed plans. Nevertheless, it 
is expected to have construction well under way by 1960.’ 


Two plants in the Angara—Yenisei region are in an even more embryonic 
state. To date, the Soviet press has not yet stated where they are to be built. All 
that is known of them is that one is slated to be built near the Yenisei River in 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, the other in Irkutsk Oblast as part of the so-called Baikal— 
Cheremkhovo industrial complex, which, apart from this plant, is to be completed 
during the current Five-Year Plan. What the second factory, planned to be the 
largest iron and steel works in Irkutsk Oblast, will eventually produce and the 
extent of production has not yet been definitely decided, although it is known 
that it is to be surpassed in size only by the Magnitogorsk Combine. According 
to available information, the industrial complex of which it is a part is to turn 
out a great variety of industrial products.® 


The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged that construction 
of the factory in Irkutsk Oblast would begin during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
and that complete production would not be attained until the Seventh and Eighth 
Five-Year Plans.* However, there are grounds for believing that construction 
will soon begin at a forced pace, since there is a disproportion between the produc- 
tion and consumption of electric power in the Baikal—Cheremkhovo complex. At 
the moment it is clear that the construction of a number of plants situated within 
the area is lagging behind schedule. This is the only logical explanation for the 
fact that the 600,000-kilowatt Irkutsk hydroelectric station on the Angara has 
virtually no consumers for the power provided by the first 160,000-kilowatt 
units, which are to begin operating this year. According to data given by the 
head of construction on the Irkutsk hydroelectric plant, there are only a few 
completed industrial plants within the area and these have a combined consump- 
tion of only 50,000 kilowatts.?° 


The fourth component of the Third Ferrous Metallurgical Center is the largest 
iron and steel works in Krasnoyarsk Krai. It is to be more or less the same size 
as the Irkutsk Works. Its probable location will be on the banks of the Yenisei, 
about half way between the nearest sources of suitable iron ore and coking coals. 
\n insufficiency of data on the nearest deposits of coking coals and ore seems to 
be one of the reasons for the delay in selecting a site. 


The official organ of the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the USSR, Sva/, 
reported in its May issue that the new plants in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk 
Oblast are to specialize on the production of rolled steel. The blast furnaces are 
to be large, with capacities of 1,513 and 2,000 cubic meters. Automatic control 
is planned. 


? Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 6, 1956; Stroitelnaya gazeta, Moscow, August 12, 1956. 
8 Stroitelnaya gazeta, August 12, 1956. 


® Direktivy XX sezda po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSS R na 1956-1960 gg. 
(Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1956, p. 63. 


10 Pravda, May 14, 1956. 
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The open-hearths are to be equipped with furnaces with capacities of up to 
500 tons. Furthermore, oxygen is to be used to step up capacity. In the rolling 
mills, automatic continuous or semi-continuous operation is envisaged, while 
control is to be facilitated by the use of tracer atoms. However, the fact that S¢a/ 
has given no details on these installations would indicate that they are still in an 
elementary stage of planning. 

The opening of new iron ore deposits makes it possible to get better order 
in the present system of ore shipments. During the current Five-Year Plan the 
transportation of ore from Magnitogorsk to Stalinsk for the Kuznets Metallurgical 
Combine is to cease. The Kuznets Iron and Steel Works and the Second Western 
Siberian Iron and Steel Works being built nearby will receive ore from Gornaya 
Shoriya, 110 kilometers away, where in the Sixth Five-Year Plan output is to 
rise considerably, and from the large Abakan mine, about 400 kilometers away. 
The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which is to begin operating in the current 
Five-Year Plan, is to be supplied with iron ore from Atasusky, 300 kilometers away. 


The creation of the Third Ferrous Metallurgical Center will change the exist- 
ing regionalization of ferrous metallurgy. Two new centers are to be formed 
around the Ural—Kuznets Combine: the Ural—Karaganda—Kuznets Combine, 
centered around southern Ural and Kustanai iron ores and Karaganda and Kuzbas 
coal; and the Kuznets— Yenisei Combine centered around Kuznets coal and lower 


Angara and Minusinsk iron ores." 


The Fourth Ferrous Metallurgical Center 


During its debates on the Third Center, the Soviet press has begun to discuss 
the question of a fourth in Southern Yakutia and the Far East. This center would 
be situated in the Aldan—Amur industrial region and based on recently discovered 
iron ore deposits there and rich deposits of coking coal in southern Yakutia. The 
question first arose around the middle of this year, but nothing concrete has yet 
come out, perhaps because it was not a subject discussed in the debates and 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress. It is planned, however, that the 
initial units will produce three million tons of pig iron a year.” 


The first step towards creating this industrial region will be the development 
of a source of power and the laying of railroads connecting the coal and iron ore 
deposits with the Amur railroad. It is planned to lay a new line following the 
existing highway from the station Bam (formerly Bolshoi Never) to Yakutsk. 
The creation of new metallurgical centers in Siberia and the Far East is necessitated 
by the projected construction there of 100 machine-building factories during the 
Sixth and Seventh Five-Year Plans. 


In the region of Chulman, where deposits of ore with a high iron content 
are only 70 kilometers from the supplies of coking coals, institutes of the Academy 


11 Jevestia, February 3, 1956. 
12 Promyshl i icheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 
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of Sciences of the USSR, after completing a geological, technological and eco- 
nomic evaluation of these resources, stated that they have considerable industrial 
potential. It was established that the upper and middle reaches of the Amur 
have considerable potential supplies of hydroelectric power, which in the wedge 
formed by the river Zeya and the upper reaches of the Amur alone would permit 
in the next 10 to 15 years four hydroelectric stations with a combined capacity of 
5,250,000 kilowatts to be built.44 To realize the project for developing these 
deposits on an industrial scale a railroad from Bam to Chulman would have to 
be built. 


These resources of material and power provide all that is needed for the crea- 
tion within the next 10 to 15 years of an Aldan—Amur coal and ore center. It 
is precisely this which the Soviet press is now describing as the Fourth Ferrous 
Metallurgical Center.1® 


The attempts to built iron and steel works in this area also have a long history. 
In February 1934, the Seventeenth Party Congress decreed that during the 
Second Five-Year Plan a “Far-Eastern ferrous metallurgical center” be built. In 
March 1939, the Eighteenth Party Congress decreed, in view of the lack of detailed 
information on the reserves of raw material in Eastern Siberia and the Far East, 
that the Armustal Works be built in Komsomolsk-na-Amure near the Kimkan 
iron ores and the coal of the Bureya mountains. However, in view of the difficul- 
ties in concentrating these ores and purifying the coal and the high cost of 
producing the pig iron, the project was carried out only in part. The Amurstal 
Works was equipped only with open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills; no blast 
furnaces were installed. Later, a much more reliable source of raw material was 
discovered 900 kilometers to the west.!® The early mistake of the higher Party 
organs delayed the building of integrated plants in the Far East for thirty years— 
the first blast furnaces in the proposed Fourth Ferrous Metallurgical Center will 
not be fired for at least another 10 to 15 years. 


The chief engineer of an expedition that carried out a survey of southern 
Yakutia recently stated: 


The research carried out by the expedition of the Academy of Sciences and the 
work of our geologists produced results which fundamentally changed the former 
ideas on the iron ore and coal base of the East. In the area of Aldan—Chulman a 
very large raw material base for the metallurgical industry has been discovered. 
The main task of our expedition [was] to prepare the deposits of coal and iron ore 
for exploitation. The area of our coal basin is many thousand square kilometers—a 
whole state. The reserves are almost the same as those in the Donbas. If we take into 
consideration only coking coal, then there is no more in the southern Yakutia 
basin than in the Donbas, but nearby are large deposits of excellent iron ore.” 

13 Jevestia, February 3, 1956. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 
16 Tevestia, February 3, 1956. 

17 Ogonek, Moscow, 1956, No. 25, pp. 7—8. 
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In 1937, the year that the last international geological congress was held, the 
Donbas had coal reserves amounting to 90 billion tons; thus the Aldan—Amur 
coal basin will likewise approach this figure. 


The Aldan—Amur coal and metallurgical center will be formed where Amur 
and Chita Oblasts border on the Yakutsk ASSR. In this region new coal mines 
will begin operation, and concentrating plants and blast furnaces set up. The 
Sverdlovsk Research Institute processed high quality coke from the coking coals 
which make up one bank of the Neryungra River. Soviet metallurgists consider 
that there are no coals east of the Yenisei that can equal them in quality.1* How- 
ever, the development of this region on an industrial scale appears to be an 
extremely difficult and long process. Not only are there no railroad connections 
with the main rail network, but the highway from Never to Aldan is also com- 
paratively far away. An expedition at present surveying the area is justified in 
its remarks that capital construction and the provision of water supplies is made 
difficult because of the extremely low temperatures met with. The climatic diffi- 
culties and the impossibility of living off the land would indicate that iron and 
steel works in these areas will not be built for 15 to 20 years. 


The disadvantages of the Aldan—Chulman metallurgical combine diverted 
attention to a project for building the Nerchinsk Iron and Steel Works in Trans- 
baikalia, which will be supplied with ore from the deposits on the Argun River 
and where the climate is not as severe as near the Aldan. It is possible that the 
Transbaikal project will be given priority. 

The region in which the Aldan—Amur industrial center is to be built is fa- 
vored by nature as far as potential electric power is concerned. Preliminary calcu- 
lations have shown that on the Amur and its tributaries, the Zeya and the Bureya, 
nine large hydroelectric plants with a total capacity of 10 million kilowatts can be 
built. This would help solve not only the problem of providing electric power 
but also that of developing water transportation and flood control. The plants on 
the upper and central Amur are to provide electric power and facilitate the industrial 
development of the areas bordering on China, as agreed by the USSR and China 
in September 1956.!° The potential of the series of hydroelectric plants on the 
Amur and its tributaries is 13 million kilowatts, with an annual output of 70 billion 
kilowatt-hours. ?° 


To provide the Aldan—Amur industrial region with electric power it is 
planned to build five or six plants on the upper Amur and the Zeya with a com- 
bined capacity of five million kilowatts. To satisfy the power needs of the Central 
Amur region it is proposed to build a large plant on the Amur and one or two 
plants on the Bureya with a total capacity of three million kilowatts.?! Some of 
the Amur plants are to begin operations during the Seventh Five-Year Plan 


18 Tbid. 
19 Radio Moscow, September 15, 1956. 
20 Tbid. 


21 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, op. cit. 
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(1961-65). The supplies of power in the region would permit the Fourth Ferrous 
Metallurgical Center to provide three million tons of pig iron a year. In addition, 
the region between the Zeya and the upper Amur offers the opportunity to build 
electrically operated blast furnaces and installations for the production of special 
steels. 2? 

The two centers, together with their industrial, power and transportation 
network, have not been dealt with in any detail by the Soviet press. The Third 
Center was mentioned in passing in the decisions of the Twentieth Party Con- 
etess, while the project for creating the Fourth Center was first touched on in 
lune. Nevertheless, the great significance of the new Soviet project makes it 
important in the study of the economic and strategic development of the 
Soviet East. 


22 Sovetskaya Rossiva, September 11, 1956. 





CUBRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Changes in the Population of the Soviet Union 
from 1939 to 1956 


The statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR recently published 
by the Central Statistical Administration gives the population of the Soviet Union 
as 200,200,000 in April 1956.1 This figure is further broken down according to the 
constituent union republic. These facts are the first to be published by the Ad- 
ministration since the last general census, taken January 17, 1939. 

With these figures as a basis, it is possible to some degree to trace the move- 
ment of the Soviet population during the period from 1939 to 1956. The results 
may give some clue to the problem of the extent to which people perished during 
World War II and during the various mass deportations and evacuations. 

The latest official figures show the Soviet population to be some 15 to 25 
million less than the estimates of the United Nations and the leading non-Soviet 
demographic institutions, which based their calculation on the census of January 
17, 1939, giving the population of the Soviet Union as 170, 467,186. The inha- 
bitants of those territories annexed by the USSR in 1939 and 1940 (22 to 23 mil- 
lion) increased the population of the USSR at the end of 1940 to about 193 million. 
However, as Molotov pointed out in 1940, these figures do not include the natural 
growth of the population during the period.* This was the last official information 
available prior to the outbreak of the war. 

G. F. Aleksandrov estimated the population of the USSR at 193 million at the 
end of the war.* These figures were the same as those given for the prewar terri- 
tory of the Soviet population, and, hence, most experts working on the problem 
doubted their validity. 

Professor S. N. Prokopovich based his estimate of the population on February 
10, 1946 on the relation of the adult population to the non-adult, considering 
majority attained at 18 years of age. Adults constituted 56.35% of the population 
at the elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 12, 1937. The 


1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

2 Pravda, June 2, 1939. The figure of 170,467,186 has been questioned by some students of Soviet 
affairs. For example, in his monograph Kak proizvodilis perepisi naseleniya v SSSR (How the Censuses 
Were Taken in the USSR), Munich, 1951, p. 34, P. Galin has estimated the population at 163 to 165 mil- 
lion on January 1, 1939. He feels that the Soviet authorities intentionally gave an inflated figure to hide 
the losses suffered during the period of forced collectivization, industrialization and purges. If Galin’s 
thesis is accepted, the losses among the civilian population during World War II must be reduced 
accordingly. 

3 Tzvestia, August 2, 1940; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Enzyclopedia), 1st ed., 
1947, vol. USSR, p. 50; N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period otechestvennoi voiny (The 
Economy of the USSR During World War II), Moscow, 1947, pp. 14, 23. 

* Pravda, January 22, 1946; Trud, December 24, 1946. 
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population in 1937 was 167 million, of whom 94.1 million actually voted. He 
considered that if the ratio of adults to minors had not changed during the war, 
then the 101.7 million electors who participated in the elections of February 10, 
1946 would correspond to an overall total of 180.5 million, that is, almost 13 mil- 
lion less than the figures given by Aleksandrov on January 22, 1946. Basing him- 
self on the figures quoted in 1946, Prokopovich presumed that during the war the 
Soviet population had dropped by almost 14 million.* He further estimated the 
Soviet population as 197.2 million at the elections for the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on March 12, 1950. The number of voters registered then was 
111.1 million.’ 

According to the method of Professor Prokopovich, if 120.75 million voters 
were registered on March 14, 1954 for the next elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
the population should have been 213.7 million. Similarly, the population of the 
USSR should have been 218.1 million on March 1, 1955, since 123.2 million voters 
were registered for the elections of February 27 and March 6 for the supreme 
soviets of the union republics. Presuming that the growth of the adult population 
in 1955 was the same as in 1954, that is 2.45 million, the adult population should 
have been 125.6 million, and the total population 222.5 million by March 1, 1956. 


If the population of the USSR is calculated by multiplying the total number of 
electoral districts (700)* by the number of inhabitants (300,000) normally in each 
electoral district, then the population of the USSR on January 1, 1954 ought to 
have been 210 million. 

A similar calculation on the basis of the figures available for the last elections 
for the supreme soviets of the union republics on February 27 and March 6, 1955 
reveals that the total population of the USSR on January 1, 1955 was only 
205.76 million. (These figures can be checked by reference to publications by the 
Soviet press from December 1954 to March 1955). 

Expert calculations as to the size of the population of the USSR between 1945 
and 1950 varied considerably. They ranged from the official statistics of the United 
Nations, which estimated the Soviet population as 193 million in 1946, 197 million 
in 1948 and 200 million in 1949,* to individual experts and journals whose opinions 
varied as follows: 188 million?® or 193 to 196 million’ at the end of 1945; 180 
to 181 million within the 1946 borders;!2 201 million in 1949;!* 197 million!* or 





5S. N. Prokopovich, Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), New York, 
1952, I, 103—9. 

8 Ibid. 

? Ibid 

8 Tzvestia, December 25, 1953. 

® S. N. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 108. 

10 F, Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects, League of Nations, Geneva, 
1956, p.177. 

11 E. Kulischer, Europe on the Move, War and Population Changes, New York, 1948. 

12 N. S. Timascheff, “The Postwar Population of the Soviet Union,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
University of Chicago Press, September, 1948. 

13 Wirtschaftsdienst, Hamburg, June, 1950. 

14S. N. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 106. 
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200 million?® or 204 million?* in 1950. The new statistical handbook and other 
recent Soviet sources provide information that permits a fairly accurate calculation 
of the 1950 figure. 


On April 26, 1954 Mikoyan estimated the natural growth of the Soviet popu- 
lation during the last three years at 9.5 million and the death rate at 8.9 per 1,000.17 
In January 1955 Khrushchev stated that the urban population had risen by over 
17 million during the last five years, and that the population of the USSR had 
risen by more than three million annually in the last years of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan.'* At the Twentieth Party Congress he announced that the natural growth 
of population amounted to 16.3 million during the Five-Year Plan, that is, 
3.26 million annually.?® 


Birth Rate, Death Rate and Net Increase in the Population of the USSR 


Death Rate Net Increase 
per 1,000 


16.8 
23.7 
13.4 
16.9 
17.2 
17.1 
15.9 
17.6 
17.2 


SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 243. 


The natural growth of the population for 1950 can be calculated as follows: 
multiplying the birth rate figure of 16.9 per 1,000 by 183,900,000 (the population 


of the USSR on January 1, 1951), giving 3,107,910. The figure of 183,900,000 
for January 1, 1951 was reached by subtracting 16,300,000 (the natural growth 
during the period 1951-55) from 200,200,000, the official figures for April 1956. 
Thus, the population of the USSR was 180,800,000 on January 1, 1950. 


The handbook gives no direct population figures for January 1, 1946. The 
last figures before 1950 are for 1940. There is only the statement mentioned 
above that the population of the USSR rose by three million annually during the 
last years of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50). These can be assumed to be 
the years 1949-50. The net percentage increase for the last year, 1950, has already 
been given as 16.9 per 1,000 or just over three million. If one presumes that the 
Soviet population also increased by three million in 1949, then the population 
of the USSR on January 1, 1949 was approximately 178 million. 


Still to be explained is the dynamics of the population during the years 1946, 
1947 and 1948, when the birth rate, which fell drastically during the war, gradually 


15 Kulischer, op. cit. 

16 A, A. Zaitsov, Dinamika naseleniya SSSR na 1952 god (Changes in the Population of the USSR 
Before 1952), Munich, 1953, p. 61. 

17 Txvestia, April 27, 1954. 

18 Tbid., February 15, 1956. 

18 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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rose and overtook the death rate. It will not be far from the truth to presume 
that the total rise in the Soviet population during these three years was only three 
million and not nine million as during the three years following. Then it could 
not have been more than 175 million on January 1, 1946. That is 18 million less 
then the official figures given by G. Aleksandrov on January 29, 1946, and 6 to 
18 million less than the estimates of Western experts. It follows that the population 
of the USSR fell not by 14 million as S. Prokopovich presumed, but by 22 to 
25 million from a total of 197 to 200 million during the period 1941-45. In addi- 
tion, this does not take into account the natural increase during the war years. 


These figures of 175 million for 1946 can be confirmed by reference to the 
elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on February 10, 1946, when 
101.7 million voters were registered throughout the Soviet Union. The ratio of 
adult to non-adult population (under 18) according to the census of January 17, 
1939 was 100 to 75. This gives a factor of 1.75 which, multiplied by 101.7 million 
equals 177,975,000 —- a figure somewhat greater than 175 million. The difference of 
almost three million can be explained by the fact that in 1946 there was a sharp 
drop in the birth rate as a result of the war. Every attempt to establish the size 
of the Soviet population at the beginning of 1946 presumably ignored the heavy 
casualties among the civilian population during and the sharp fall in the birth rate 
after the war, with the result that the ratio of adult to non-adult population 
changed much more than during the same period of World War I. 


The Soviet handbook quotes information on the catastrophic fall in the birth 
rate and rise in infant mortality during and immediately after the war. This was 
reflected in the 1951-56 school attendance figures. 


Soviet Wartime and Postwar Birth-Rate Figures and their Relationship 
to 1951—56 School Attendances 


(Number of Pupils in Four-Year Primary Schools) 
Cities and Towns Rural Areas Total 

1940-41 .... 5,330,000 (100%) 16,040,000 (100°) 21,370,000 (100°%,) 

1950-51 .... 6,140,000 (115%) 13,530,000 (84%) 19,670,000 (92%) 

1954-55 .... 5,100,000 (96%) 7,600,000 (47%) 12,700,000 (60%) 

1955-56 .... 5,700,000 (107%) 7,900,000 (49%) 13,600,000 (66%) 

NOTE: 1940-41 is taken as basic year for comparison. 

SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p, 224. 

In 1947 the Soviet postwar birth rate began to rise, hence the increase in the 
number of pupils for the 1955-56 school year. The relative drop in the number 
of pupils in the first four grades, pupils born during the war years, was almost 
40% in comparison with the prewar years 1940-41. 


Children born in the period 1930-33, which includes the years of forced 
collectivization and the artificial famine of 1932-33, entered grades 1 to 4 in the 
1940-41 school year. During the 1940-41 school year not all the children living in 
those territories annexed by the USSR in 1939-40 (West Ukraine, West Belo- 
russia, Bessarabia, North Bukovina, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania) were enrolled 
in Soviet schools. The Transcarpathian areas of the Ukraine were completely 





excluded. Hence the fall in the birth rate of the USSR during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years was even greater than the indicated 40%. 


The following figures can be taken as more or less correct: 11.5 million 
wounded, 5 to 5.5 million killed and died from wounds received, 2 to 2.5 million 
died in captivity. These figures are higher than those available in the United 
States, which put Soviet losses at 3 to 3.5 million.?° They are obtained by taking 
the most reliable figure from official Soviet sources: the number of wounded. 
They are based on the ratio 1: 2.1 of the number of those who died directly 
or of wounds to the total number of wounded. This is the ratio for the German 
Army during World War II.24 For World War I, this figure was 1: 2.35 for 
the French and 1: 2.39 for the German Army.?* Our result corresponds to the 
official Soviet statistics of seven million dead.?* The difference is that approxi- 
mately two million who died in captivity must be added to the 5 to 5.5 million killed 
in battle. Soviet calculations do not do this. In any case, the discrepancy between 
the latest official population figure and estimates made by non-Soviet scholars 
cannot be explained as war losses. 


No official Soviet sources are available on the ratio of the adult population 
(over 18 years) to the non-adult population at the beginning of 1946. However, 
information is available on the size of the population of the USSR on April 1956, 
its growth during the last six years, and the number of voters registered at the 
elections for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the supreme soviets of the 
union republics throughout the postwar years. Given this, it is possible to estimate 
the ratio of adult to non-adult population for the period January 1, 1950 to 
January 1, 1956. 


At the elections for the supreme soviets of the union republics on February 27 
and March 6, 1955, 123,178,000 voters were registered as having participated.** 
During the period February 10, 1946 to February-March 1955, the number of 
voters rose from 101,718,000 to 123,178,000.25 The average annual increase in 
the electoral roll during these nine years was 2,384,000. If this annual increase is 
added to the number of electors on March 1, 1955 (123,178,000) then the adult 
population for April 1956 would be 125,562,000. Since the number of voters 
registered comprise approximately the whole adult population of the USSR, then 
the figure of 74,638,000 non-adults is obtained by subtracting this total from the 
total population of 200,200,000. Hence the adult population now comprises 
62.78% of the total population as compard with 56.37% in 1937.2® According to 
the census of January 17, 1939, the adult population of the USSR was 58.3% of 
the total.?7 


20 G. C. Marshall, War Reports, Philadelphia, 1947, p. 266. 

21K, Assmann, Deutsche Schicksalsjabre, Wiesbaden, 1950, p. 527. 

22 S. Toubert, Etude statistique des pertes subies par les francais pendant la guerre 1914-1918, Paris, 1923, p. 3. 
23 Pravda, February 10, 1946. 

24 Tzvestia, March 3, 4, 10, 12, 1955. 

°5 Jbid., February 14, 1946. 

26 Tbid., December 15, 1937. 

2? Pravda, June 2, 1939. 
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These figures indicate that there has been a considerable change as a résult of 
the war in the ratio of adults to non-adults. Civilian losses were considerable, 
particularly among children. The differing estimates as to the size of the population 
of the USSR can be explained by insufficient attention to these losses and to the 
decline in the birth rate. Besides a sharp change in the age structure of the popula- 
tion from 1939 to 1956, there have also been changes in its distribution. In some 
republics the population has surpassed the prewar figure; in others it has dropped: 


The Population of the USSR by Union Republics 
January 17, 1939 1940 
107,700,000! 107,900,000 
42,000,0002 41,000,000 


Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 
Latvian SSR 
Kirghiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 


Estonian SSR 
Karelo-Finnish SSR 





193,980,000 191,700,000 
1 The Crimean ASSR is not included in the RSFSR, but in the Ukrainian SSR. 
2 In 1939 the population of the present Ukrainian SSR was 42,000,000. According to the census of 1939, the population was 30,960,000 
in aa then Ukrainian SSR up to September 17, 1939, the day the USSR invaded Poland. 
3 This figure is for the present Belorussian SSR. Within the former boundaries, up to September 17, 1939, the population was 5,500,000 
according to the census of January 1, 1939. 

* In 1939 the population of the present Lithuanian SSR after the addition of Vilna Oblast was 3,000,000. 
5 In 1940 the population of the present Moldavian SSR was 2,500,000. 
In 1939 the population of the present Latvian SSR was 1,950,000. 
7 In 1939 the population of the present Estonian SSR was 1,200,000. 


SOURCE: Narodnoe kboz yaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Statistical Handbook published by the Central Statistica 
Administration of the USSR, Moscow, 1956. 


If we use as the basis forcomparison the population living on thepresent territory 
of the USSR, we must remember that it was 193,980,000 in 1939, and not 191,700,000 
as stated by Soviet sources. It follows then that the population of the USSR rose not 
by 8.5 million as the table shows, but by 6.2 million by 1956. Further the population 
of the Ukraine dropped by 1.4 million. The population of the Belorussian SSR 
fell from 10.5 million to eight million and not from 9.2 million as stated by the 
Soviets. The reference in the Soviet handbook that 1.4 million persons lived in 
those territories of the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR which were ceded to 
Poland by the treaty of 1945 does not mean that this figure can be subtracted 
from the total, since the majority of the population in these areas was resettled in 
the Ukrainian and the Belorussian SSR’s after the transfer to Poland. Moreover, 
538,000 Ukrainians and Belorussians were resettled from Lublin Province.?® 


28 Yu. Barbarg, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya Polshi (An Economic Geography of Poland), Moscow, 
1952, p. 15. 





The figures for the other union republics are more or less correct particularly 
since the German population of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia was evacuated to 
Germany in 1940. The largest increase during the period was in the RSFSR, 
where the population rose by 4.7 million. The largest percentage and numerical 
increase was in the Kazakh SSR from 6.2 million to 8.5 million, or almost 40%. 
The population of the Kirghiz SSR rose by 400,000 or more than 27%. In other 
union republics the increase was as follows: 300,000 (20%) in the Tadzhik SSR, 
300,000 (23%) in the Armenian SSR, 400,000 (11%) in the Georgian SSR, 
200,000 (7%) in the Azerbaidzhan SSR, 200,000 (8%) in the Moldavian SSR. 


Population shifts can be noted by studying the size of the adult population 
throughout the period from the figures published after every election. The changes 
in the adult population of the Soviet Union and the union republics from 1938 
to 1955 can be ascertained. No figures are available for the war years 1940-46 or 
the immediate postwar period 1946-48. One can only compare the number of 
voters registered at the elections of June 1938 as the last prewar figures available, 
February 1946 as the first after the war and February to March 1955 as the most 
recent. The following tables show the movement of the adult population: 


Number of Voters Registered in the Union Republics 
1938 1946 1955 


60,124,838 56,851,348 70,568,608 

23,637,871 20,613,669 

5,803,901 4,043,284 

3,437,225 3,106,589 

2,987,846 3,302,139 
Georgian SSR 1,898,041 1,941,151 2,367,525 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .... 1,572,346 1,420,360 1,904,600 
Lithuanian SSR 1,786,333 1,378,951 1,650,116 
Moldavian SSR 1,561,872 1,294,667 1,521,300 
Latvian SSR 1,429,781 1,248,411 1,438,650 
Kirghiz SSR 793,966 778,951 1,084,816 
Tadzhik SSR 764,783 725,536 964,784 
Armenian SSR 611,649 643,733 882,081 
Turkmen SSR 655,722 622,843 780,456 
Estonian SSR 875,276 .. 770,899 878,306 
244,020 210,011 417,438 


108,185,470 101,717,686* 123,177,915 


* The total figure for 1946 includes 2,765,144 voters outside the borders of the USSR. In 1955 all voters, including those 
beyond the boundaries of the USSR, were distributed among the Union Republics. 


SOURCE: /zeestia, June 1938, February 1946, March 1955, 





The last table shows the changes in the adult population in the individual 
union republics and the USSR as a whole. It declined sharply with an average 
decrease throughout the Soviet Union of 6% for 1946, if 1938 is taken as 100%. 
The adult population of the Belorussian SSR fell by 30.3%, Lithuanian SSR by 
27.48%, Moldavian SSR by 16.52%, Karelo-Finnish SSR by 13.75%, Ukrainian 
SSR by 12.85%, Latvian SSR by 12.82%, Uzbek SSR by 12.60%, Estonian SSR 
by 11.88%, in each case more than the average for the Soviet Union. 
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In the RSFSR the adult population fell by 5.83%, in Tadzhik SSR by 5.17%, 
in Turkmen SSR by 5.3%, in Kirghiz SSR by 2.83%, that is by less then the 
average for the USSR. The adult population actually rose in the Georgian SSR 
by 2.12%, Armenian SSR by 5%, Kazakh SSR by 10.66%. 


Changes in the Adult Population of the Soviet Union 


1955 
1946 1955 (Increase or Decrease since 1938 
(Percentage of 1938 Population) in Absolute Figures) 


+ 10,443,770 

1,731,519 

840,425 

493,140 

1,468,158 

469,484 

332,254 

136,217 

40,572 

8,869 

* Kirghiz SSR + 290,850 
Tadzhik SSR 200,001 
i + 270,432 
Turkmen SSR + 124,734 
Estonian SSR - 3,030 
Karelo-Finnish SSR .. + 173,418 


4+- 14,992,445 


Considerable changes in the population structure of some of the republics 
and in the USSR as a whole are revealed. During and after the war tens of millions 
moved, many millions of whom did not return to their former place of residence. 
The demographic processes in the Soviet Union have resulted in changes in the 
composition of the age groups of the USSR. In the Estonian SSR, for example, 
children up to the age of seven years accounted for only 60,000 or 5.45% of 
the population. This indicates that the birth rate fell to 7.8 per 1,000 or one third 
of the average of 25.9 per 1,000 in the Soviet Union. 

Such processes have led to imporcant changes in the national composition of 
the Soviet population and to even greater changes in the union republics. This 
question we hope to discuss in a future article. Yu. P. Mironenko 





The Economy 


Some New Data on Soviet Trade 


The publication in July 1956 of The National Economy of the USSR, a 262-page 
volume of statistical information, has given students of Soviet affairs the first 
substantial information on the state of the Soviet economy in 20 years. This does 
not mean, of course, that the Soviets had been ignoring statistics in all these 
years. The importance of statistics in the Soviet system can be judged from the 


1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, 262 pp. 





fact that Lenin once said that socialism was primarily accounting, while Stalin 
added that accounting without statistics was senseless. The absence of statistical 
data merely means that the Soviet government did not want its own people or the 
West to receive detailed information on the subject. Because of this, for many 
years students were obliged to make their evaluations of the economic processes 
taking place in the USSR from meager information provided piecemeal in the 
press. The main sources included the annual report of the Central Statistical 
Administration, which gave details on plan fulfillment, laws on the approval of 
the state budget and the budgets of the union republics, speeches of officials at 
Party congresses and sessions of the Supreme Soviet. Figures were sometimes 
included in newspaper and magazine articles, although as a rule Soviet writers 
restricted themselves to data that had been officially approved. 


For the period of World War II the only important source of information on 
the Soviet economy was Voznesensky’s The Wartime Economy of the USSR 
During the Patriotic War.* However, even this was fragmentary, although under 
wartime conditions it is doubtful whether the Soviets were able to give completely 
accurate figures. After the war, information became very scarce. Almost invariably 
Soviet sources began to quote percentage indexes—production increases, domes- 
tic trade turnover and income in comparison with either the previous year, or 
with a year taken completely at random. The absolute figures on which calculations 
were based were frequently not published, thereby rendering the percentage 
information of little value. 

As a result, the announcement of the publication of a new source of material 
raised considerable general interest, although hopes that it would contain all 
the data necessary for a serious study of the Soviet economy were not justified. 
For one thing, the present book is considerably smaller than the 1936 one, The 
Socialist Construction of the USSR, which comprised 1,000 pages of fine type,* 
while The National Economy of the USSR has but 262 pages, of which 14 do not 
deal with the Soviet Union at all. The book comprises the following nine sub- 
divisions: 

1. A summary section of 34 tables, which includes certain demographic 
information and the basic indexes for the development of the national economy 
as a whole, basic funds, national income, wages, peasant income, and so on. 

2. Industry, 71 tables. 

3. Agriculture, 52 tables. 

4. Capital construction, 16 tables. 

5. Transportation and communications, 22 tables. 

6. The numbers of workers and specialists and the training of qualified 
workers, 14 tables. 

2 N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomiya SSSR v period otechestvennoi voiny (The Wartime Economy of 
the USSR During the Patriotic War), Moscow, 1948. 


3 Sotsialisticheskoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky exhegodnik (The Socialist Construction of the USSR: 
A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1936. 
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7. Trade, 21 tables. 

8. Culture, 24 tables. 

9. Health services, 7 tables. 

There is little doubt that a complete picture cannot be obtained from the 
limited data given in the book. However, the introduction states: “Numerous 
statistical data not included in the present book will be published by the Central 
Statistical Administration in trade statistical books, while more detailed data on 
the union and autonomous republics, krais and oblasts will be published in books 
being prepared by local organs of the Central Statistical Administration of the 
USSR.” 

It is regrettable that much information is again given in percentages, not in 
absolute figures. Naturally, they have a certain value, since they show specific 
statistical increases and decreases; but, as already indicated, the absence of 
concrete figures for the base years considerably lessens the worth of the whole. 


Foreign Trade 


Of the 21 tables in the trade section, only one deals with Soviet foreign 
trade. It outlines the pattern of imports and exports in percentages for the years 
1913, 1928, 1950, 1954, 1955. Although in itself the table cannot give a full 
picture of Soviet foreign trade, especially in view of the absence of absolute 
figures, it at least does indicate the general changes that have taken place over 
the past 40 years. It also reflects to a certain extent the changes in the economic 
structure of the state. 

To quote an example of the shortcomings of this table, Soviet exports for 
1955 are given as follows:* 


Machinery and Equipment 
Fuel, Raw and Other Materials .... 


Of these, the largest section is “Fuel, Raw and Other Materials,” which 
comprises 59.9% of the total. This section is itself subdivided as follows: 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products. 
Ferrous and Non-ferrous Metals ... 


Thus, 19.4% of the exports in this category remain unaccounted for. 
The position is similar in the case of imports, where 22.2% of the “Fuel, 
Raw and Other Materials,” totaling 48.0%, were also not accounted for. 


* Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., p. 217. 





Retail Trade 


Of the 20 tables devoted to domestic trade, the most interesting are those 
which illustrate the volume of retail trade, the extent of kolkhoz trade, the 
general structure of trade and the indexes of state retail prices. The volume of 
retail trade on the state and cooperative levels (not including the kolkhozes, 
however) is given for the years 1928, 1932, 1937, 1940, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954 and 1955 in current prices. Of these only the first four have hitherto been 
available outside the Soviet Union. 


The new figures given are:5 


March 1, 1949 
March 1, 1950 
March 1, 1951 
April 1, 1952 
April 1, 1953 
April 1, 1954 


Readjusting the figure to 1950 as a base, the following picture is received for 


retail trade from 1950 to 1955: 
Billion Rubles Index Rate of Increase 
100 
114 
125 
152 
177 
185 


This index is somewhat lower than the index for the increase in the physical 
volume of retail trade, which is as follows:? 


Thus, the rate of increase has been dropping some. This is further borne out 
by the total retail trade during the first six months of 1956 as given by the Central 
Statistical Administration.* This figure was 256.0 billion rubles, 2.4% more than 


5 Tbid., p. 202. 
§ Tbid., p. 211. 
7 Tbid., p. 203. 
* Radio Moscow, August 2, 1956. 
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the corresponding period for 1955. This report stated that the total volume of 
retail trade for the first six months of 1956 was 5% more than in the first half 
of 1955. This indicates that in the first half of last year the volume of trade was 
somewhat less than in the second half. 


Kolkhoz Trade 


Figures are given for the proportion of state, cooperative and kolkhoz trade 
in the total trade. Of most interest are the figures for kolkhoz trade, since under 
the Soviet economic system there is no great difference between state and co- 
operative trade. Kolkhoz trade, on the other hand, based on the voluntary sale 
of surplus produce by the kolkhozes and particularly individual kolkhozniks is 
in effect a different form. The following table gives the proportion of kolkhoz 
trade to the total:® 


Sen stcnssces 14.3° 

Se tacssaseas 12.0% 
ee 9.2% 
BOER sccencess 9.1% 


Although there has been a decline in the role of kolkhoz trade in the general 
supply of goods compared with the prewar period, these figures show that a 
considerable amount of trade is done by the free kolkhoz markets, the importance 
of which becomes even clearer from the table given for the share of kolkhoz 
trade in the total sale of foodstuffs :!° 


WP iateecsnes 20.2% 
| eerereTe 18.1%, 
Ptanecneae 15.2% 
TID cecccescs 15.1% 


Thus, although the proportion of kolkhoz trade has dropped 36%, compared 
with the total trade for 1940, in foodstuffs the drop has been only 25%. 


Trade Structure 


The table giving the relationship of foodstuffs and other commodities 
to total state and cooperative trade (excluding the kolkhozes) is important 
because it gives an indication of the population’s material well-being, since a 
comparatively large proportion of foodstuffs is an indication of a poor population. 
Some data on the structure of trade has already been available.1! However, the 
new figures, which cover the period from 1937, show that there have been 
certain changes in this structure, indicating that supplies to the population have 
slightly improved. The following table shows these changes, as a percentage 
of the total:1* 


® Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., p. 206. 

10 bid. 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1953, Nos. 8, 11; Sovetskaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 5. 
12 Sovetskaya torgovlaya, 1956, No. 5, p. 36. 
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1954 1955 


Foodstuffs 3. ’ \ 54.8 55.2 
Cloth, Ciothing and Footwear... ' ; , 26.6 25.4 
Other Commodities . ‘ t 18.6 19.4 


Thus, more than half the purchases in the socialized sector are of foodstuffs. 
This proportion is even bigger if we take into consideration the fact that kolkhoz 
trade accounts for more than 15% of total food purchases. Yet, in the United 
States, as even Soviet economists admit, the share of foodstuffs in the total turn- 
over (not including the sale of automobiles, spare parts and gas) was only 39%, 
in 1953.18 


Price Indexes 


It has already been noted that in the postwar period average prices for all 
goods dropped 57% between the first quarter of 1947 and April 1, 1945. The 
prices of foodstuffs dropped 62%, other commodities 47%. The biggest drops 
among foodstuffs were for grain and bread (67%), animal fats (67%), sausages 
(65%), meat and poultry (64%); among the other commodities, the biggest 
drops were for rubber footwear (80%), matches (70%), tobacco (61%). The 
smallest drops were for woolen cloth (11%) and clothing (18%). However, 
even though there is a considerable difference between 1955 and 1947 prices the 
former are still 30—45% higher than prewar prices. Thus, 1955 total prices are 
38% higher than the average for 1940, foodstuffs 41% higher, other commodities 
34%,. If comparisons are made with prices for the end of 1940 instead of with 
the average for the whole year the increases are 34%, 37% and 30% respectively. 

State prices are fixed, and thus do not reflect the relationship between supply 
and demand. The pressure of demand is reflected in the price index for the kol- 
khoz market which showed a slight increase for the period 1940-55. The hand- 
book does not give the index for kolkhoz market prices during World War II, 
but it is known that these prices were very high during that period. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan prices were as follows: (1940 == 100): 

1954 1955 
109 114 
Potatoes 109 105 
Meats and Fats ......... 105 114 


Milk and Milk Products . 110 113 
All Commodities 107 111 


In sum, the picture given by the new book differs but little from that formed 
about Soviet trade from the meager data gleaned from the few sources previously 
available. Although the new figures give a number of fresh starting points for 
analysis, it must be stressed that the number and extent of the indexes given 
leaves much to be desired. E. A. Glovinsky 


13 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., p. 215. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 13 and 14, 1956. 


In their current attempts to look like democrats the Soviet leaders are being 
compelled to give more and more attention to questions of democratic principles. 
The editoriai of Number 13 entitled ““The Building of Communism and Soviet 
Trade Unions” deals with one such question. 

Certain “‘shortcomings” of these organizations during the Stalin era are 
stressed. The perversion of the trade unions, it is alleged, was a direct result of 
Stalin’s policy. This is contrasted with the Lenin formula that the trade unions 
are a “school of management, a school of economy, a school of Communism.” 
The Lenin formula is used as a further attack on Stalin: “At one time the erroneous 
opinion existed that after the victory of socialism the role of the trade unions 
would supposedly be reduced, and that the trade unions have not yet found their 
place.” 

The article points out that even now similar arguments are still heard. This 
would indicate that a considerable number of the Party leaders are continuing the 
Stalinist practice. 

But while speaking of new tasks facing the trade unions, the Soviet leaders are 
not forgetting the old ones, which in fact, are still being considered of prime 
importance: ““The most important task of the trade unions is to increase the role 
of production conferences.” 

These “production conferences” are to ensure increased labor productivity, 
tighter discipline and so on. Consequently, the part of the trade unions in building 
up the state is still to urge the workers on constantly in order to squeeze the 
maximum work from them. In essence there has been no change. 

The article by S. Mezentsev “Conviction is the Basic Method of the Party’s 
Leadership of the Masses” is written for the large army of Soviet propagandists. 
It is a directive on how current propaganda ought to be carried out in order to 
make the masses have faith in the instructions issued from above. Emphasis is 
laid on the need for systematic work at all levels. Mezentsev insists that only then 
can the fulfillment of measures introduced by the state be ensured. As an example, 
he quotes the need for arousing the masses for an all-out development of the 
campaign for raising corn: “In those oblasts, raions and republics where Party 
organizations have energetically set about publicizing corn, excellent results have 
been achieved.” 

Mezentsev does not limit his call for agitational work to the corn campaign. 
The whole article, by showing the limited success attained by propaganda in the 
USSR, is a call for improvement. Complaints are made regarding the shortage of 
propagandists, the unsatisfactory nature of their work and finally the lack of 
interest of the majority of them in political education. 





Continuing their struggle against the cult of the individual, the Soviet leaders 
have withdrawn from circulation leading works, suchas the official history of the 
Party. To date no new textbooks have appeared. The propagandists have no 
official guides, while the interest of the people in political indoctrination is 
declining steadily. 

A. Lavrishchev’s ““The Scientific and Technical Cooperation of Socialist 
Countries” deals with economic cooperation among the Soviet bloc countries. 
The Kremlin is endeavoring to control not only the political, but also the eco- 
nomic life of the satellites, not always an easy task since many of these countries 
have been accustomed to other economic principles. However, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, in their attempts to keep firm hold on the guiding reins, constantly 
reiterate that the Soviet Union is giving these countries considerable assistance in 
their industrial development. Particular stress is laid on Poland, first, because 
Poland’s industry is already well developed, and second, because of the serious 
discontent there, which may flare up again in open hostility. 

In all, three quarters of the article are devoted to the question of Soviet aid 
to other countries, including China, Yugoslavia and East Germany. This constant 
harping on aid is intended to show that these states are under not only the polit- 
ical, but also the economic tutelage of the USSR. 


The article by V. Pokshishevsky “On the Economics and Geography of the 
Atomic Industry of the Capitalist Countries” is partially connected with the 
previous article, inasmuch as it shows the same desire to play the leading role in 
this new and important branch of the economy—the obtaining and processing 
of atomic raw materials. Of course, when speaking of the atomic industry it is 
impossible to limit oneself to the socialist countries: the countries of the West 
must also be taken into consideration. This article aims at showing the defects in 
the economics of the atomic industry in the United States and other countries, 
thereby implying the superiority of the USSR in this sphere. After quoting much 
data on the mining of uranium ore, the economic basis on which this new branch 
of industry is developing in various countries, and on the production forces in 
this industry, Pokshishevsky asserts that: ““The atomic industry in the capitalist 
world still remains in its entirety a branch intended to maintain the armaments 
race.” 

In spite of the numerous technical data and statistics quoted, the article pursues 
political aims: “The struggle of nations for peace demands constant attention 
to the present condition...of the atomic industry in different countries, and 
of the careful study of the trends in its development.” 


Since Stalin’s death the Party’s central organ has frequently devoted space to 
atticles of a philosophical nature; Kommunist now discusses questions which 
earlier were not considered Party problems. Previously Stalin assumed the sole 
right to examine such problems, and theoretical works appearing in the Soviet 
press had to be based on his theses. The section “Lectures and Consultations” 
contains an article by B. Kedrov entitled “The Law of the Negation of Negation.” 
It is, in effect, an analysis of one of Stalin’s theses. This law, originally formulated 
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by Hegel, is being given a wide interpretation by the present theoreticians of 
Marxism-Leninism, who have not omitted to point out that Hegel had given the 
law an idealistic basis. Purely abstract judgments are linked with contemporary 
Soviet practice: “The law of the negation of negation and the actual dialectical 
interpretation of negation as a factor of development has a particularly great 
practical importance for scientific Marxist criticism.” The author considers it 
important, since a number of philosophical theses must now be corrected. He 
advocates materialism, Marxism and Marxist dialectics, which does not always 
coincide with Hegelian dialectics. Thus he states: 


Dreadful mistakes in the activities of several of our philosophers are explained 
by the fact that the Leninist principle of the Party spirit of philosophy was incor- 
rectiy interpreted as an indication that the scholars of capitalist countries, including 
naturalists who make philosophical statements from positions of idealism and agnos- 
ticism, are unable to contribute anything valuable to physics, chemistry, biology and 
so on. 


This assertion is directly linked with the line now being taken on science, 
history, literature and the arts. The Soviet press is devoting much space to the 
question of the restoration of the truth. Kedrov’s article at first glance appears 
to facilitate this process in the sphere of philosophy, but it is quite clear that a 
truth is being restored only when it serves the interests of the present Soviet 
leaders and helps strengthen the impression of democracy. 

A review of the Weissbuch der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands iiber den Ver- 
botsprozess vor dem Bundesverfassungsgericht in Karlsruhe, published in Diisseldorf in 
1955 is not so much a review, as a protest against the banning of the West German 
Communist Party. The account of the legal proceedings is used as an excuse to 


depict Western Germany as a country without a democratic constitution where 
force can be used against political parties. The West German government is accused 
of every possible sin, particularly of harboring military designs : “Having instituted 
legal proceedings against the Communist Party of Germany, the West German 
militarists and avengers have aimed at removing one of the main obstacles in the 
path of reviving German militarism.” 


* 


The tactical measures of the collective leadership have set the Soviet press and 
theoreticians the difficult task of justifying steps which at times contradict not 
only the policy of the previous period but even Lenin’s teachings. 

The leading article of-issue No. 14 “To Strengthen the Leadership of Party 
Propaganda” discusses the tasks of Party education and propaganda, further 
complicated as they are by the denunciation of the cult of the individual and the 
new policy of coexistence. 

In general, the article presents little which might be termed new, but occa- 
sionally short, revealing remarks are inserted. For example the slogan of coexist- 
ence is accompanied by the reservation that “The peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social and political systems does not at all mean the peaceful 
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coexistence of socialist and bourgeois ideologies. As is known, any weakening of 
socialist ideology leads to a strengthening of bourgeois ideology.” Such a reser- 
vation means that the Soviet leaders are possibly worried by the influence that 
this slogan may have on the satellites. 

Letters received by the editors show that many Party members are using the 
campaign against the cult of the individual to question the value of Stalin’s 
theoretical works and some even wish to remove his name from the list of Com- 
munist theoreticians. Kommunist states that “In examining this question, it must 
be said first of all that it would be a mistake to interpret the criticism of the cult 
of the individual as a condemnation of the works of J. V. Stalin, one of the 
leading Marxist theoreticians.” Thus, Stalin has only been partially dethroned, 
and his works are maintained because they put forth ideas that are in keeping 
with the line followed by the current Soviet leaders. 

Similar remarks point to the new role of Party education: “The Kiev Party 
city council acted correctly when it introduced into the curriculum of a branch 
of the Marxist-Leninist evening university a course on Marxist-Leninist esthetics 
instead of a course on the economics of industrial enterprises for participants in 
literary and artistic work”. 

Three articles discuss questions which were later answered in practice. A. 
Sobolev’s “On the Parliamentary Form of Transition to Socialism” is intended 
to justify this new theoretical line. The arguments are essentially a revision of 
Lenin’s main teachings. The earlier theory that the parliamentary struggle “was 
completely correct in its time” is linked with the change of historical conditions 
which have created “practical opportunities” to exploit the parliamentary 
struggle. A characteristic formula is quoted: 

Marxist-Leninists consider that the parliamentary struggle ensures the transition 
to socialism only if it is a form of development of revolution depending on the mass 
revolutionary movements of the proletariat, of the workers, if the masses of the 
people are solidly unified around the working class led by its foremost unit, its van- 
guard, and if the opportunistic elements carrying out a policy of conciliation with the 
reactionaries are decisively rebuffed. 


Although the qualifications render the parliamentary path almost meaningless, 
it is intended for those countries with non-Communist socialist, trade-union and 
other workers’ organizations. It is hoped that the new principle will further con- 
solidate such organizations with a view to their possible use in the interests of 
world revolution. 

The Communists had hoped for unity, but found that they were divided, as 
Poland revealed. The Polish Communist Party has decided to go its own way 
without reference to the Soviet Central Committee. However, under the cover 
of a democratic front the Soviet leaders are still endeavoring to preserve at least 
the formal right to aggressive action or sharp measures. The term “peaceful 
coexistence” is not to be interpreted as the rejection of the class struggle, and 
Sobolev writes: ““Marxists-Leninists in their time came to the conclusion that in 
these historical circumstances the most expedient course giving results is a forcible 
political upheaval—primarily in the form of an armed uprising.” 
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Unfortunately, the example proved to be Hungary, and the aggressive role of 
the USSR was confirmed. 


E. Zhukov’s “The Suez Question Cannot be Solved by Methods of Colo- 
nialism” discusses the aggressive intentions of the West, singling out the United 
States : “Concerning the government of the USA, it is trying to mask its aggressive 
intentions. In reality the ruling circles of the USA are not only strenuously trying 
to provoke conflicts, but are even taking upon themselves the initiative in the 
organization of an international plot against Egypt and its sovereignty.” The 
position of the USA turned out to be the very opposite and another example of 
Soviet casuistry was revealed. 


Ya. Feigin’s ““The Distribution of the Productive Forces of the USSR in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan” discusses the creation of new industrial centers and regions 
and the removal of others to the East: Siberia and Central Asia. The problem 
has been raised before and the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages the removal of a 
considerable percentage of industry and agriculture. 


A further theme is brotherly cooperation with China and the exploitation of 
the Amur River. The aims are obviously strategic despite the attempt to attribute 
such grandiose measures to the desire to strengthen the economy of the national 
republics. A.Gaev 


Inostrannaya literatura 
Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 
Published monthly in Moscow. Issues Nos. 6 and 7, 1956. 


In the 1920’s and 1930’s the magazine /nostrannaya literatura was a publication 
of original interest for the Soviet reader, since good translations of many leading 
Western writers were published in it. At that time, it must be added, social and 
political ends were much less important than they are today. However, after the 
First Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers, at which its rigid statutes were 
drawn up and approved, /nostrannaya literatura gradually disappeared from the 
scene. A campaign was launched against “fellow travelers” and only foreign 
literature considered 100%, ideologically acceptable had any chance of penetrating 
the mass of new laws and decrees. This situation eventually led to the magazine’s 
disappearance just before World War II. After the death of Stalin, the question 
of its republication was raised at the Second Congress of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, and in 1955 the magazine began to appear again. 


Some of the first numbers of the new postwar publication included Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea, which had once been referred to by Pravda as advo- 
cating savageness and imperialist brigandage. The last two numbers have contained 
The Quiet American, by Graham Greene. However, /nostrannaya literatura is not 
satisfied with merely publishing a novel by the English author: Issue No. 7 
contains the opinions of Soviet writers and critics, which showed a distinct 
tendency to try and draw Greene into the Soviet camp, to make him an ally or 
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at least a fellow traveler. Suitable extracts are quoted and only the two works 
which appear to serve this end are mentioned—The Ouiet American and The 
Heart of the Matter. His remaining works, including The Power and the Glory, are 
ignored. The contents or the so-called “message” of the two books is distorted 
to such an extent that several critics even call him an anti-Catholic writer. 


Greene is a free writer, and although he may accept something in its entirety, 
he can nevertheless criticize individual details. He can allow himself the luxury 
of a complex attitude, in which love and attachment are mingled with repulsion 
and even with hate. He can appear to reject the object of his beliefs, only to make 
the reader more convinced of his truthfulness and sincerity because of his in- 
direct approach. In short, Greene, like most writers in the free world, is a complex 
phenomenon, and it is comparatively simple to stress a particular aspect of his 
work by selecting fitting quotations and completely ignoring everything to the 
contrary. 


This is the Soviet approach to The Ouiet American and The Heart of the Matter. 
The former is presented as anti-American, and indeed there are anti-American 
features in it. But there are, for example, anti-French elements in War and Peace, 
and anti-German in Dostoevsky’s The Gambler, yet these cannot be considered the 
main features of these works. Soviet criticism, however, is restricted by the 
political demands of a totalitarian state. 


One critic, A. Anikst, argues as follows: 


The attitude of Graham Greene to the war is in many ways that of a pacifist; 
he presents himself as a writer for whom death, the shedding of blood, and killing 
are something quite unacceptable. Perhaps this is why only one single phrase has 
slipped into the novel about the reprisals allegedly carried out by the Vietnam army 
of liberation against the population of Southern Vietnam. This phrase is pronounced 
with repugnance and an inner shudder by a French pilot who is carrying out on the 
orders of his command the senseless and cruel destruction of peaceful citizens. 
The pilot speaks of the atrocities of which he has heard as if in justification of his 
own inhuman actions. But neither Fowler [the main character, an English journalist] 
nor the author refute him. This is an even greater pity since the author maintains 
by the whole logic of the novel that the North Vietnam army, carrying out the 
struggle for the liberation of its country from the colonizers, is bringing the desired 
peace to the whole Vietnam people. 


The final remarks of Anikst are not worth considering, since there is no 
question of Greene sympathizing with the Indo-China Communists. Moreover, 
whenever anything that can be interpreted in this way appears in the novel, it 
usually betrays such naivity on the part of the author that even the Communists 
would not have stated it in those terms. In general, the novel is “ideologically 
inconsistent,” and commenting on it is a hazardous task. As a critic restricted by 
a totalitarian outlook, Anikst cannot understand that the rejection of one thing 
does not mean the acceptance of its opposite. Greene does not like what Europeans 
ate doing in Indo-China, but this does not mean that he sympathizes with the 
Communist cause. 
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A further point is that Greene’s pacifism is unacceptable to the Soviet critic, 
since Communist dialectics assert that no act is good or bad in itself. If it is 
carried out by a capitalist, then it is bad, if by a Communist, it is praiseworthy. 
The point is not that killing is not allowed, but that only Communists may do it. 
The objections to Greene’s pacifism arise from this. 


The Englishman Fowler is treated in the same way: the desire to interpret 
him in a manner favorable to the Communist line, and to make the complex 
simple. Greene has created a living figure, but Soviet criticism wishes to see it as 
as puppet, and is worried when it acts i a manner incompatible with Communist 
thought. The drama is played out against a philosophical and ethical background. 
Two questions are posed: can a man kill under any circumstances, and can he 
stand aside and remain neutral in moral questions? To expound his ideas Greene 
takes a person who reacts to events as one would expect: sometimes with con- 
fusion, sometimes with indignation, sometimes with joy or even with complete 
indifference. Another critic, A. Startsev, draws the conclusion: 


However, Fowler’s political consciousness is in a rudimentary state, while his 
moral protest is being stifled [by] alcohol and opium. And he complains that he 
finds life in the world sad. Thus, if the novel contains an obvious political lesson 
for the reader, the hero of the novel does not draw this lesson for himself and ends 
his intellectual and practical searches on a note of tiredness. 


Finally, on the religious plane Greene is indisputably a pupil of Kierkegaard 
and other existentialists of this type. He is a Godseeker. Moreover, he is seeking 
the living God, not a philosophical generalization or abstraction. He would 
probably say as Pascal said before: ““The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob, but not the God of the philosophers.” 


It is clearly foolish to ignore completely novels such as The End of the Affair 
and The Power and the Glory, which have been widely acclaimed as Greene’s 
masterpieces. However, V. Izakov ignores these novels which show Greene the 
Catholic, and sees in The Heart of the Matter only an unmasking of Catholicism. 


A. T. Lanina can only comment: 


Thus, the writer, not seeing historical perspectives, not believing in the ability 
of man to embody in life his strivings and dreams, shows the inhumanity of religion 
—and at the same time turns for hope and consolation to that same religion. 


Exceptions to the rule have obviously been made in printing such writers as 
Greene and Hemingway, since usually only the works of Communists or fellow 
travelers are published. This has been particularly the case with foreign authors, 
whose works must fall within the framework of social realism if they are to be 
printed. 

The longest article is the movie script by the Italian writers, Guiseppe de 
Santis, Elio Petri, Gianni Puccini, The Road a Year Long. One is struck by the 
obvious class consciousness of the characters who act only as their political 
consciousness orders them to. The script relates how out-of-work inhabitants of 
an Italian village decide voluntarily to build a road from the village to the nearest 
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town and how the town council finally agrees to pay them for the work. Such 
an occurrence is not impossible but unfortunately the authors preface their tale 
as follows: 

Events similar to those recounted by us, and thousands of other similar events 


take place daily in the settlements, towns and villages of both Southern and Northern 
Italy. They indisputably form a new and essential aspect of our national history. 


This is of course nonsense. 


The script also shows the present Communist emphasis on smiles and love of 
peace. Thus, the capitalists are not drawn as sympathetically as the workers and 
peasants, but nevertheless they are respectable people. They are not exploiters 
and it would be possible to live with them, provided they were given a push 
from time to time along the road of social progress. The satire is in a minor key, 
and even the village priest is shown as a not unfavorable character. 


The remaining literary works in these two numbers are of little interest. Much 
more worthy of attention are the articles, especially that of D. Zaslavsky: “Bour- 
geois Critics on Dostoevsky.” Zaslavsky’s main aim is to prove that Dostoevsky 
has always been respected and printed in the Soviet Union. He completely 
ignores the true state of affairs and the complaints of several writers at the Second 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers that Dostoevsky was always frowned 
upon in the USSR. Zaslavsky sharply and unjustifiably criticizes Western literary 
figures who have written on Dostoevsky and accuses them of intentionally and 
systematically falsifying the writer’s literary and artistic characteristics. He main- 
tains that Dostoevsky is still being subjected to persecution in the West and is 
valued there only as a reactionary philosopher and prophet. He writes: 


Contemporary bourgeois criticism of Dostoevsky, as a rule, cannot even please 
[the reader] with private remarks. This criticism is above all vulgar. Put at the service 
of anti-Soviet propaganda in the cold war, it has reduced all the artistic creation of 
Dostoevsky to his political views, which were also falsified. This criticism states 
with stupid primitiveness that Dostoevsky is a great writer because his philosophical 
and political views are reactionary! These views are considered not only an impor- 
tant, but the only criterion of the value of his works. Such vulgar criticism proves 
its own mental poverty. 


The article is an attempt to show how Dostoevsky ought to be approached 
in order not to violate the current Party line. Thus, only such sources as Newes 
Deutschland, L’ Humanité and other Communist publications can satisfy Zaslavsky. 


The non-Communist world publishes Dostoevsky not for political reasons, 
but because the majority of people read and will continue to read Dostoevsky as 
they read Tolstoy, Chekhov and Gorky, all great writers. One presumes that a 
cultured person ought to know something about the great Russian classics. How- 
ever, the Soviets have not published a complete edition of Dostoevsky’s works 
during the last thirty-nine years, but realizing that they have not succeeded in 
erasing his name from the public mind, they have now begun to publish him 
again, although with certain reservations. 
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Each issue contains short notes arranged by country and intended as a 
chronicle of cultural life throughout the world. But the section is arranged to 
give the impression that everything interesting and worthwhile in this sphere is 
taking place in Communist countries or else is the work of fellow travelers in the 
West. No other literature, drama or music exists apart from that which is “pro- 
gressive.” The notes report the “struggle of the progressive intelligentsia of 
America for its rights,” the anti-American feelings of the progressive circles of 
Western Germany and other countries of Western Europe, and a plenary session 
of the Union of Chinese Writers. 


The general condemnation is that everything of any merit and value in 
Western literature is consciously ignored, although during the last two years 
much of interest and of high quality has been published, with which the Soviet 
reader would doubtless like to acquaint himself. In this respect, /mostrannaya 
literatura has fallen down in its self-imposed task of informing its readers of every- 
thing of interest abroad. This in itself is proof enough of the limited scope of 
any relaxation of the regime that may have taken place recently. A. Kashin 


Voprosy ekonomiki 
Organ of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Published monthly in Moscow. Issues Nos. 4 and 5, 1956. 


Issue No. 4 of Voprosy ekonomiki is devoted in part to the 86th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s birth. Of the four articles dealing with Leninism, the most 
interesting is A. Koryagin’s “The Lenin Plan for Building Communism in 
Action.” The author maintains that Lenin developed the theory that a socialist, 
even a Communist society could be developed in a single, isolated country, partic- 
ularly Russia. His assertion that the Lenin cooperative plan implied a rapid and 
compulsory collectivization of agriculture is, to say the least, a controversial 
statement. At the same time, however, Koryagin has the courage to point out 
that as yet several of Lenin’s more important theories have not been put into 
practice in the Soviet Union. He particularly stresses Lenin’s slogan that “Com- 
munism is Soviet Authority plus Electrification,” and asserts that the electri- 
fication of Soviet industry is still behind that of many capitalist countries, while 
in rural electrification the USSR is far behind. He reminds his readers of Lenin’s 
statement that labor productivity must necessarily be greater under socialism 
than under capitalism, but adds that this state has not been attained in the USSR. 
He deplores the fact that Lenin’s advocacy of material incentives for increasing 
output and his advice that reliance should not be placed exclusively on the political 
consciousness of the workers have been forgotten recently. 


In sum, this article is a rather bold ideological criticism of Soviet reality, 
while at the same time paying due respect to the new cult of the individual 
directed toward Lenin. It is worthy of note that when talking of Communism 
in action Koryagin particularly emphasizes that “the main feature of our era is 
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the spread of socialism beyond the confines of one country and its transformation 
into a world system.” 

Also of interest in connection with the new reverence of Lenin is G. Deborin’s 
article entitled “The Lenin Principle of Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems.” Commenting on various speeches made by Lenin 
concerning the era during which capitalism will be replaced by socialism and on 
the creation of the Soviet economic basis and military potential, the author 
strives to express these points in such a way as to make it look as if Lenin himself 
had propounded the idea of coexistence. Deborin sharply criticizes Western 
journalists for declaring that peaceful coexistence is only a Soviet tactical maneu- 
ver. At the same time, however, he cannot but insist on the need for a contin- 
uation of the ideological struggle, since “‘a compromise between bourgeois and 
Communist ideologies is impossible.” 

The remaining two articles on the Lenin theme, V. Cheprakov’s “Lenin’s 
Theory of the Uneven Development of Capitalism and the Aggravation of 
Contradictions Among Imperialists Since the War,” and E. Karnaukhova’s 
“Lenin’s Agrarian Program During the First Russian Revolution,” contribute 
nothing new and are of little interest. 

An important theoretical article in this issue is Ya. Feigin’s “Problem of 
Technological Progress and the Location of Soviet Industry.” The author’s main 
thesis is that technological development is the determining factor in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Soviet industry, particularly in the gravitation of in- 
dustry eastward. He singles out new techniques in geological surveying, electri- 
fication and the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes as the most 
important factors in the process of industrial redistribution. However, in making 
the location of industry depend upon technological advancement, Feigin dis- 
regards such factors as the availability of natural resources, labor, and distance to 
markets, all of which are of no less importance. This makes the article somewhat 
one-sided. 

A. Karavaev’s “The New Method of Planning and the Long-Term Plans of 
the Kolkhozes” is devoid of originality. It gives an unconvincing account of 
Party measures designed to improve Party guidance of agriculture based on 
Lenin’s teachings, the harm done by overcentralization, and the advantages of the 
new methods of planning kolkhoz activities drawn up in 1955. 

“The Disintegration of the Colonial System of Imperialism” by V. Vasileva is 
political rather than economic. It describes the struggle of nationalist movements 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, for which it expresses moral support in the 
usual propagandistic tones. 

In the section “Lectures and Consultations” G. Evstafev’s ““The Steady Growth 
of the Productivity of Social Labor is an Economic Law of Socialism” contrasts 
the rates of increases in productivity in the USSR with those of Western countries. 
It is claimed that Soviet achievements in this sphere outstrip the West’s. The 
author gives the average annual increase of labor productivity in Soviet industry 
during the First Five-Year Plan as 8.9%, during the Second as 12.7%, during the 
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Fourth as 13.2% and during the Fifth as 7.6%. The increase in agriculture 
between 1913 and 1954 was threefold. 

The aim of the article is to prove by reference to Marx, Engels and Lenin 
the advantages of the socialist system, under which labor productivity is bound to 
increase. Although asserting that the Soviet Union has overtaken the leading 
West European countries as far as labor productivity is concerned, Evstafev 
nevertheless points out that the USSR is lagging far behind the United States. 
This leads to an attack on American production methods. The article gives 
the impression that labor productivity is still a difficult problem for the Soviet 
government. 

This issue also includes an article by M. Terentev entitled “On the Question 
of Calculating Production Costs on Kolkhozes ;” an extensive review of M. Rozen- 
tal’s book Questions of Dialectics in Marx’s “Das Kapital,’ (Moscow, 1955); and 
bibliographical lists of recent literature on economics published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and by Romanian and Bulgarian publishers. 


* 


Issue No. 5 opens with an article by B. Ponomarev entitled “The Present 
International Situation and the Struggle for the Unity of the Workers’ Move- 
ment.” This article advocates that Communist and socialist parties and trade 
unions unite in accordance with the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress. 
This is in keeping with the current drive for the creation of “popular fronts” and 
the “parliamentary road” to the conquest of power in the nations of the free 
world. 

L. Berri’s “Specialization and Cooperation in Soviet Industry in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan” shows that the author is well informed on relations between 
individual enterprises throughout the USSR, and numerous examples of speciali- 
zation and cooperation are given. The author strongly supports the division of the 
country into economic regions and proposes that republic and local governments 
be given a freer hand with planning. He states that in some instances the price 
system hinders the development of rational specialization, and he hails the recent 
decision to allow the directors of enterprises to accept outside orders, provided 
that production plans have been fulfilled. 

Ya. Kuperman’s “On Increasing Labor Productivity in Building in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan” gives some interesting data on the Soviet building industry. 
The author admits that, whereas in all other industries labor productivity increased 
on the average six times between 1928 and 1954, in the building industry it 
increased only four times. The 1951-55 plan was to increase productivity 55%, 
but the actual increase was only 45%. Analyzing the reason for the failure, 
Kuperman states that the use of prefabricated parts, concrete blocks and walls 
is still lagging. For example, in Moscow only 2% of total construction is pre- 
fabricated. The author also complains that the labor discipline of building workers 
is not satisfactory: the average worker works only 274 days a year instead of the 
planned 286, while labor turnover amounts to 50—60% of the labor force, only 
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33%, of the workers remaining in the industry for more than two years. The cost 
of using machinery is very high, and consequently mechanization is very low. 
The author maintains that if the building industry is to meet its targets for the 
current Five-Year Plan these faults will have to be overcome. 

N. Vasilev’s “Problems of Increasing the Production and State Deliveries of 
Potatoes and Vegetables” is a detailed account of this branch of Soviet agri- 
culture. The author admits that the present situation is unsatisfactory, primarily 
for economic reasons. 

This issue also contains a translation from the Chinese of an article by Liu 
Tsai-hsing entitled “The Problem of the Geographical Distribution of Industry 
During the First Five-Year Plan of the Chinese People’s Republic,” which was 
first published in China at the end of 1955. The author states that Chinese planners 
base their decisions on the location of industry on five principles: (1) production 
must be brought nearer to the source of raw materials, fuel, labor and markets 
in order to shorten hauls and lower costs; (2) industry must be developed in the 
backward agricultural regions in order to raise their living standards to the level 
of the national average; (3) industry must be built up in the regions inhabited 
by the national minorities in order to make them economically on a par with the 
majority people; (4) regional specialization and division of labor must ensure the 
technical and economic independence and autarky of China; (5) industry must be 
situated deep inland for defense considerations. The author says that 70% of the 
large industrial enterprises, construction on which is slated to begin during the First 
Five-Year Plan, will be situated in the heart of the country, and only 30% in the 
maritime provinces. 

The article “Certain Changes in the Industrial Production of the Capitalist 
Countries” by the late Ya. Segal contains a touch of objectivity when the author 
demands that Soviet economists pay more attention to such aspects of indus- 
trial competition between the Soviet and capitalist blocs as the latter’s techno- 
logical progress, the switch from coal to gas and oil, the increase in electrical 
output,the growth ofthe machine-building industry,the development of automation 
and remote control, the use of new metals and alloys, the boom in the chemical 
industry and the production of various synthetics. He hints strongly that the 
Soviet Union is lagging in the development of these industries. Segal gives two 
main reasons for the steady growth of the capitalist countries’ economies and the 
absence of serious depressions since the war: first, the growth of defense industries 
and an increase in government orders for armaments, and, second, the need to 
replace capital equipment worn out during the depression of the thirties and 
World War II. Although he views the present boom as temporary, he does not 
predict a depression. 

In the “Lectures and Consultations” section there is an article by G. Akopyan 
entitled ““The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation,” which touches on the 
theory of the absolute and relative pauperization of the proletariat under cap- 
italism. The author admits that Engels and Lenin were not always consistent in 
the attitude toward the absolute aspect, but he nevertheless believes that there is 
absolute impoverishment of the working classes in capitalist countries today. 
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B. Belkin in his article “Should the National Income be Treated in This Way?” 
argues with the views propounded by M. Bor, another analysist of the national 
income, in an article published in Voprosy ekonomiki in 1954. Belkin claims that 
Bor failed to recognize the category of value under the socialist system and there- 
fore misunderstood the theory of national income accounts. The dispute centers 
on such problems as the evaluation of agricultural output and the definition of 
productive and unproductive labor in transportation and commerce. In general, 
the article is too abstract and formal and contributes little to the understanding 
of the way Soviet national income accounts function. 

A long article by G. Korenyugin entitled “Experience in the Calculation of 
Costs of Kolkhoz Production” deals with a theme now being debated at length 
in the Soviet press. The problems of the unprofitability of the kolkhozes and the 
lack of incentive for the kolkhozniks in the development of the so-called social 
economy are still unsolved. The author suggests that the situation could be 
improved by changing the system of calculating production costs. Korenyugin 
reproaches those economists who only list the unresolved problems of kolkhoz 
economy without attempting to find a solution. He makes the comment that 
deductions cannot be made on the basis of material provided by kolkhoz ac- 
counting since it has serious shortcomings. 

This issue concludes with an article by V. Lyubimova, “The Saar;” a review 
of a new collection of articles on a book The New System of Planning in Action, 
which deals with agriculture and was published in 1956; a review of I. Kuzminov’s 
book State Monopolistic Capital, published in Moscow; and a review by I. Blyumin 
of Joseph A. Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis, published in New York, 
1954. Blyumin praises, to a certain extent, Schumpeter’s work and his collection 


of theories, but sharply criticizes his interpretations. 


Vsevolod Holubnychy 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, 
166 pp. (In English). 

Issue No. 3 contains the following articles : “The 
Population of Western Belorussia and Its Resettle- 
ment in Poland and the USSR,” by Mikola 
Volacié; “Kupala in Fact and Fiction,” by S. 
Stankevié, which contains a translation of three 
of his poems by Luba Terpak; “‘Education in the 
Belorussian SSR and Communist Doctrine,” by 
H. Niamiha; “Religion in Belorussia Today,” by 
Leu HaroSka; “Belorussian Industry and the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan,” by S. KabyS and “Soviet 
Methods of Labor Discipline,” by T. Dauleéin. 
There is also a “Chronicle of Events” of recent 
happenings in the Belorussian SSR and an account 
of the cultural activities of the Belorussian emigra- 
tion. Most of the articles in this issue have already 
appeared in Belorussian. 


No. 3, 1956, 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 4, 1956 


197 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This issue contains the following articles: M. 
Volatsich’s “The Population of Western Belo- 
russia and Its Resettlement between Modern 
Poland and Belorussia;” S. Stankevich’s “The 
Genuine and the False Kupala;” S. Kabysh’s 
“The Harvest and State Grain Procurements in 
1955 in the USSR;” T. Davlechin’s “Soviet 
Methods for the Achievement of Labor Discipline 
before the Twentieth Party Congress;” L. 
Garoshka’s “The Present Position of Religion in 
Belorussia;”” G. Nyamiga’s “Soviet Nationality 
Policy in Belorussia in the Light of N. Vakar’s 
Work;” M. Kulikovich’s “Training for the Arts 
in the Belorussian SSR.” 

A chronicle of events is introduced for the first 
time in this issue. It deals with: the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Komsomol of the Belorussian 
SSR; the Twenty-second Congress of the Belo- 
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russian Communist Party; the Second Congress 
of Composers of the Belorussian SSR; more rigid 
control over the Belorussian population; the Belo- 
russian Skarina Scientific Association; the Belo- 
russian Institute of Science and Art. 

Most of the articles in this issue will appear in 
No. 3 of the Belorussian Review in English. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, 
160 pp. (In English). 

As in the first issue, No.2 contains articles, 
reviews of recent works on the Caucasus, bibliog- 
raphies and a chronicle of the most important 
events which have taken place recently in the 
Caucasus. 

In “Soviet Nationality Policy in the Caucasus,” 
the author, K. Kandelaki, concludes that the 
Kremlin’s nationality policy is one of force and 
that the peoples of the Caucasus have not given 
up the struggle for justice, for their national 
independence and freedom. 

In “The Voluntary Adherence of Kabarda 
(Eastern Circassia) to Russia” A. Namitok con- 
siders the decree issued by the Kabarda Oblast 
Committee of the Party on May 25, 1955 dealing 
with the need to mark in July 1957 the 400th 
anniversary of the joining of Kabarda and Russia. 
The article shows that there was no voluntary 
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joining of Kabarda and Russia but that the union 
was carried out by force, by gradual conquest, 
and has never been genuinely accepted by the 
Kabardinians. The author utilizes a large body of 
literature, including that by Russian researchers, 
and succeeds in showing the degree to which 
history is falsified by Russian historians. 


A. Khachatrian’s “The Armenian Theater 
through Soviet Eyes” is a critical analysis of 
George Goyan’s two-volume 200 Years of the 
Armenian Theater. The first volume is concerned 
with ancient Armenian theater and the second 
with its development in the Middle Ages. Khacha- 
trian throws light on the faulty methods used by 
several Soviet art critics and historians of art in 
their works and highlights the mistakes Goyan 
has made due to the employment of such methods. 

D. Souz’s subject, ““The Decline in Azerbaid- 
zhan Opera,” is at present attracting public 
attention both in Soviet Azerbaidzhan and among 
Azerbaidzhanians in emigration. The author 
makes scholary use of Soviet and other sources to 
illustrate that the decline in the art is a result of 
the Soviet system. 
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R. Adighe’s “Circassian Cultural Life” gives 
the reader a clear picture of the present state of 
language, literature, art and music among the 
Circassians, whose territory has been forcibly 
divided into one republic and two oblasts. The 
first part of the article deals with the Circassian 
language, with its various dialects, and its litera- 
ture. The author refutes the unfounded assertions 
of the Bolsheviks that the Circassians acquired a 
written language only under the Soviets and 
insists that the linguistic policy of the Soviets in 
the North Caucasus is not directed at furthering 
the development of national cultures and lan- 
guages, but at their weaking and final elimination. 


Of interest to scholars is the transcription given 
by the author of existing Circassian alphabets. 
This transcription does not contain diacritics, 
which complicate writing. 
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DERGI, No. 5, 1956, 128 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: Mirza 
Bala, “The Communist Understanding of History 
and the Fate of the Turks Enslaved by the Sovi- 
ets;” Dr. E. Kirimal, “Genocide in the Crimea;” 
Ramazan Karcha, “Genocide in the Northern Cau- 
casus;” M. B. Mehmedzade, “The Soviets’ Policy 
of Annihilation in Azerbaidzhan;” A. Popluyko, 
“The Social Distribution of Industry and the 
Economic Development of the National Repub- 
lics;” Paul B. Henze, “Politics and the Alphabet 
in Central Asia.” 


The issue also contains a detailed bibliography 
and a “Chronicle of Events.” 


* 


DERGI, No. 6, 1956, 128 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Mirza Bala, ““The Repressed Peoples in the Soviet 
State System;” H. Koch, “The Twentieth Party 
Congress and the Nationality Problem in the 
USSR;” R. Yakemchuk, “Soviet Foreign Policy 
in the Light of the Decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress;” S. Tekiner, “How the History 
and Culture of Azerbaidzhan is Being Distorted ;” 
N. Galay, “New Trends in Soviet Military 
Doctrine;” A. Uselis, “Railroad Transportation 
in the Southern Caucasus;” and M. Tacmurat, 
“Has Mukhitdinov’s Turn Come?” 


The issue also contains a bibliography and a 
“Chronicle of Events.” 





UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 3, 1956, 160 pp. 
(In English). 


This issue contains articles that have already 
appeared in Ukrainsky zbirnyk, No. 2, 1955 and 
No. 5, 1956. These articles are as follows: ““The 
Views of M. Volobuyev and V. Dobrohaiyev 
and Party Criticism,” by V. Holubnychyj; “The 
Union for the Liberation of the Ukraine,” by 
V. Plyushch; “Educational and Pedagogical 
Aims of the Union for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine,” by I. Krylov; “Mazeppa and Soviet 
Historiography,” by B. Krupnytsky; “The Econ- 
omy of the Ukraine Today,” by A. Poplujko; 
“Conditioned Reflexes and Despotism,” by 
A. Hirsh; and “A Case of ‘Voluntary’ Resettle- 
ment,” by A. Kravchenko. 

There is also a section containing notes and 
reviews. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 6,1956, 200pp, 
(In Ukrainian). 


This issue of the Ukrainian Review contains the 
following articles: E. Glovinsky’s, ““The Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR and the Soviet Economic System;” V. 
Plyushch’s “Social Insurances and Social Security 
in the USSR;” V. Holubnychy’s “The Present 
State of the Ferrous Metal Industry in the Ukraine ;” 
V. Dubrovsky’s “The Latest Soviet Interpre- 
tation of the History of the Ukraine” and D. 
Solovei’s “The National Policy of the Soviet 
Party and Government in the Ukraine in the Light 
of the most Recent Facts.” 

A bibliography of Institute publications in 
Ukrainian for 1954-56 is appended. 


* 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 7, 1956, 186 pp. 
(In Ukrainian). 


This issue of the Ukrainian Review contains the 
following articles: E.Glovinsky, “The Sixth 
Five-Year Plan and the National Economy of the 
Ukraine;” M.Globenko, “The Official Inter- 
pretation of the History of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Literature;” F. Pigido, “Ukrainian-Jewish Rela- 
tions in the Years of the Revolution: 1917-1921;” 
V. Plyushch, “Medical Education and Science 
in the Ukraine;” O. Yurchenko, “One View of 
American-Russian Relations;” S. Protsyuk, ““The 
Kakhovka Hydroelectric Station and the Great 
Dnepr Project;” and A. Kravchenko, “‘Collecti- 
vization in the Kirghiz SSR.” 


M. Glovinsky examines the Soviet directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, quoting many figures 
as points of information. He concludes that 
nothing new is introduced into the national 
economy of the Ukraine. 


Globenko analyzes in detail the Owsline of the 
History of Ukrainian-Soviet Literature, published 
in 1954 in the USSR by the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature. 


Pigido discusses Ukrainian-Jewish relations 
throughout the centuries, pointing out that their 
development was normal except for the anti- 
Jewish pogroms during the years 1917-1921. 
A. Margolin is quoted in support of his thesis. 

Plyushch gives a short historical review of the 
development of medical studies in the Ukraine 
and Ukrainian emigration. He appends a bibliog- 
raphy of Soviet publications for 1955. 

Yurchenko polemicizes with D. Dalin on the 
question of past and present relations between 
America and the Soviet Union. 

The Kakhovka hydroelectric station has been 
called one of the great building projects of Com- 
munism and Protsyuk examines this question 
from historical, economic and technical points of 
view. 


The final article by Kravchenko gives a detailed 
picture of collectivization in the Kirghiz SSR. 


~ 


VESTNIK, No. 20, 1956 (In Russian). 


This issue opens with an article “The Jubilee 
of Professor P. L. Kovankovsky,” dedicated to 
the 80th birthday of the Institute’s oldest member. 
It gives a short outline of his career and activities. 

The “Articles” section opens with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “Stalinism as Pictured by Khrushchev.” 
The author reviews Khrushchev’s depiction of 
Stalin’s crimes and then goes on to discuss how 
Stalin usurped power within the Party. He ana- 
lyzes the history of the Yezhov purges and finally 
describes the present Party secretary’s account 
of Stalin’s moral and political make-up. 

A. Polezhaev’s “The Growth of Industrial 
Resources of the Soviet Union in the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan” gives a critical analysis of Soviet 
industry since the Twentieth Party Congress and, 
on the basis of Soviet statistics, concludes that the 
exploitation of the iron ore centers and building 
of iron and steel works in Kazakhstan is being 
carried out more slowly than the government 
would like. 





K. Krylov’s “The Twentieth Party Congress 
and the Problem of Labor Productivity in 
the USSR” compares labor productivity in 
the Soviet Union and the so-called capitalist 
countries, giving the reasons that the level 
attained by the former is much lower than that 
in the latter. The author cites particularly tech- 
nical, administrative and organizational causes and 
concludes that the collective leadership itself has 
no great faith in its ability to solve the problem. 

“The Attitude of the Soviet Authorities to the 
Work of Dostoevsky” by V. Speransky traces the 
way that Soviet literary criticism has gone from 
complete negation of Dostoevsky’s works to 
accepting them with certain exceptions. 

“The Dostoevsky Anniversary Celebration in 
the USSR” by L. Rzhevsky is a continuation of 
the previous article’s main theme, this time 
illustrated by a description of the official cele- 
brations. 

The Section “Notes” opens with a translation 
of a report compiled by Dr. I. Lazarevich at the 
request of the International Union for the Fight 
Against Tuberculosis. Entitled “The Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis in the USSR” it shows 
that this campaign has slackened off considerably 
although there appears to be no real reason. 

“A Contribution to the History of Relations of 
the Soviet Government with the Church in the 
Far East’ written by “E.N.” outlines Soviet 
policy toward the church. The author gives 
numerous examples to show that the authorities’ 
approach is one of merciless oppression. 

Another article on religion is Father D. Kon- 
stantinov’s “Trends in Orthodox Church Liturgy 
in the USSR,” which shows that there are 
distinct signs of the beginning of a spiritual 
renaissance in Russia. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” section con- 
tains short reviews of Max Eastman’s Reflections 
on the Failure of Socialism, Pierre George’s L’ économie 
de PURSS, Jean Romeuf’s L’ économie planifée, the 
magazine Osteuropa-Recht, E. Simmon’s Continuity 
and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought, 1. Ehren- 
burg’s The Thaw, and the The Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, Nos. 8, 9 and 10. There is 
also a bibliographical index of the latest literature 
on the Sovict Union and Communism. 


* 

I. KRYLOV, The Educational System in the 
Ukraine. Series 1 (Printed Editions), No. 28, 
96 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

This work mainly covers the period from 1917 
through 1930, but includes an introductory para- 
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graph discussing the struggle for the Ukrainian 
school prior to 1917. The first chapter deals with 
the educational system in the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic in the years 1917-19. Many of the theses 
propounded are supported by reprints of docu- 
ments as well as photocopies. 

The remaining chapters deal with 1920-30 and 
again a large number of documents are repro- 
duced, such as instructions issued by the People’s 
Commissar for Education and plans for public 
education. 

The book concludes with an account of the 
principles governing the unified all-union edu- 
cational system. 


D. KONSTANTINOV, The Struggle of the 
Russian Youth in the USSR in Defense of the Church. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions). No. 45, 78 pp. 
(In Russian). 


This work is based on the author’s personal 
experience in church work in the USSR and is in 
many respects of a documentary nature. Legal, 
semi-legal and illegal aspects of church activity in 
the USSR from 1920 through 1930 are.outlined. 
The attitude of the Soviet government to this 
activity by the younger generation and the struggle 
between the church and state are discussed. There 
is a description of the conditions under which 
Soviet youth was forced to carry out church 
work in the years before, during and after World 
War Il. The conclusion is drawn that religious 
life is still very much alive in the USSR and that 
the young members of the Orthodox church are 
one of the most important factors in the struggle 
for future freedom. This is supported by docu- 
ments, including the procedure for reception into 
the religious seminaries and academies of the 
USSR. 


VASYL CHAPLENKO, Bolshevik Linguistic 
Policy. Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions). No. 47, 
74 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


A short introduction discusses the conception 
of a linguistic policy in general and the theoretical 
aims of Bolshevik national linguistic policy. From 
numerous literary examples the author takes points 
favoring the oppressed nations but unfavorable 
to the Bolsheviks and vice versa for examination. 
Information is given on the conflict between 
Communist theory and practice in linguistic policy 
and on its recent characteristics. 





V. TOTOMIANTS, Some Notes on the History 
of Russian Economic Thought. Series 11 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions). No. 48, 52pp. (In Russian). 


This book consists of several sketches of the 
development of Russian economic thought, 
mainly in the sphere of cooperatives. The first is 
a short review of economic science from its 
beginnings to date. A. I. Chuprov, L. N. Tolstoy, 
P. A. Krapotkin and V.I. Lenin, whose views 
have had an influence on the theory and practice 
of economic life, are discussed in outline. 


* 


O. YURCHENKO, The Nature and Function 
of the Soviet Federative Forms. Series 1 (Printed 
Editions), No. 31, 136 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


The author begins with a review of the ideolo- 
gical and philosophical premises of federative 
state forms which touches on the problem of the 
federative state and its historical mission. State 
formations in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are considered as forms in the develop- 
ment of the national state. Further subsections 
treat the unitary and federative principle of the 
structure of national states, trends in the political 
and juridical development of federative forma- 
tions, the problem of federalizing multi-national 
states and so on. 

Then follows a discussion on the problem of the 
state and its territorial organization in Marxism 
and Communism. The author examines Marxist 
and Communist theories on the state, the prin- 
ciples of centralization in the Soviet state and the 
difference between Western and Soviet federation 
systems. 

Further sections discuss the historical formation 
of the Soviet state, sovereignty as defined by 
Soviet law with particular reference to its federa- 
tive aspects, the USSR as a state unit as expressed 
in the organization of a central power and local 
organs, and the component parts of the Soviet 
federative state, which is divided into union 
republics, autonomous oblasts, and auton- 
omous republics. 


A, KOTSEVALOV, Soviet Studies of Ancient 
Slavery and Slave Uprisings. Series 1 (Printed 
Editions). No. 30, 64 pp. (In Russian). 


This work examines a discussion which took 
place in the magazine Vestnik drevnei istorii on 
the decline of the slave system. The conclusion is 
drawn that Soviet historical studies have no clear 
and completely scientific theory on the subject, 
since Soviet historians do not base their con- 
clusions on facts, but on prepared formulas from 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. They have no 
exact definition of the conception of slavery in the 
ancient world, nor are they able to answer the 
question as to whether slave labor was the only 
means of production. Slave and peasant risings 
before 300 A. D. are discussed in view of dis- 
agreements between Soviet historians on the 


importance of uprisings under Spartacus, in 
Egypt, on the Danube and in other states. 


SEVENTH CONFERENCE of the Institute 
for the Study of the JSSR: “Report on the Soviet 
Union in 1956.” Munich, 1956, 218 pp. (In 
English). 


This is a collection of articles based on reports 
delivered at the Seventh Institute Conference 
held in New York on April 28—29, 1956. This 
conference dealt with questions concerning the 
Soviet Union in 1956 and touched upon a variety 
of topics related to the decisions taken by the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The conference was divided 
into three sessions: The first analyzed the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress and Soviet agricultural and 
nationality problems; the second was devoted to 
current developments in Soviet science, arts and 
literature; the third discussed Soviet policies in 
Asia and in international economics. The articles 
provide a background for an understanding of 
current Soviet policies and present to the reader 
an analysis of the events which have given rise 
to these policies. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1956 


1 Soviet timber industry delegation headed by 
Minister of the Timber Industry of the USSR 
G. M. Orlov leaves Moscow for Canada on 
return visit. 

Chinese film festival opens in Moscow. 

A. Gromyko receives Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor Boldotsky in connection with the presen- 
tation of credentials. 

Artists of the Bolshoi Ballet headed by 
Deputy Minister of Culture of the USSR 
V. Pakhomov leave Moscow for London. 


Shepilov leaves Moscow for New York to 
participate in Security Council meetings on the 
Suez question. 

Soviet pilots take ships through the Suez 
Canal for the first time. 

Report published of the arrival in Moscow of 
Sudanese Ambassador to the USSR Mohammed 
Hamad el Nila. 

Congratulatory telegram from Voroshilov, 
Bulganin and Shepilov to Chinese Govern- 
ment on the seventh anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic published. 

Boldotsky presents his credentials to Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR I. S. Koditsa. 

Delegation of Yugoslavian writers leaves 
Belgrade for Moscow. 

Group of Egyptian writers arrives in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko receives el Nila in connection with 
the presentation of credentials. 


Report published of the arrival in Moscow of 
Libyan trade delegation for talks on Soviet- 
Libyan trade for 1956-57. 


Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of the All-Indian Cooperative 
Union headed by Minister of Agriculture 
Dr. P. Deshmukh. 


Burmese cultural delegation headed by the 
Minister of Education and Culture arrives in 
Moscow. 


Group of American businessmen leaves the 
US for the USSR. 
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Greek government representative arrives in 
Moscow. 

Representatives of American hybrid corn 
seed manufacturers arrive in Moscow. 

Trade agreement signed in Moscow between 
the USSR and Austria for 1957. 

Burmese women’s delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

El Nila presents his credentials to I. S. 
Koditsa. 


Head of the Serbian Orthodox Church arrives 
in Moscow. 

Group of Swiss journalists leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Protocol on scientific and technical cooper- 
ation between the USSR and Yugoslavia signed 
in Belgrade. 

Report published of granting of 100 million 
rubles’ credit by the USSR to Hungary for 
1957. 

Tito leaves the USSR for home. 

Group of Yugoslavian writers arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of the foundation of insti- 
tutes for research on instrument construction 
and automation in the Georgian SSR. 

Gromyko receives Greek government repre- 
sentative. 


TASS report published on talks between the 
Soviet and American governments on the 
atomic question. 

Report published of the discovery of two 
large metal deposits in eastern Kazakhstan. 

Iranian delegation arrives in Moscow for a 
conference on quarantine and plant protection. 

Soviet-Romanian friendship month inaugu- 
rated. 

Report published of the ending of session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Kirghiz SSR. 

Reception of delegation of the Central 
Committee of Hungarian Workers’ Party in the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Mikoyan and Pervukhin receive Indonesian 
parliamentary delegation. 





Mikoyan receives Greek government repre- 
sentative. 


7 Japanese government delegation headed by 
Prime Minister Hatoyama leaves Tokyo for 
Moscow to continue talks on normalization 
of Soviet-Japanese relations. 

Statement by Tito on his return to Yugo- 
slavia from the USSR published. 

International chess tournament opens in 
Moscow. 

8 Group of Old Bolsheviks arrives in Bucharest. 

Greek government representative leaves 
USSR. 

Pervukhin receives chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Commission of Swedish Riksdag 
H. Hallen. 

Nasser receives Soviet agricultural dele- 
gation headed by Soviet Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture D. Rasulov. 

All-union congress of therapeutists opens in 
Moscow. 

Protocol on aspects of trade relations between 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Burma signed in 
Rangoon. 

Sentence passed on participants in Poznan 
riots published. 

Statement of Soviet Foreign Ministry on the 


question of the reinclusion of Tangier in 
Morocco published. 


Indonesian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Warsaw. 

Deputy Minister of the Ferrous Metal 
Industry of USSR F. A. Merkulov dies. 


10 Delegation of British power specialists arrives 


in Moscow. 

Shepilov’s speech of October 8 on Suez 
question at the Security Council published. 

Delegation of Komsomol Central Committee 
headed by Secretary V. Semichastny arrives in 
Belgrade. 

Report published of reception of delegation 
of the Swiss Labor Party in the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 


Member of Ceylonese parliament arrives in 
Moscow. 

Yugoslavian military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

First congress of Uzbek intelligentsia opens 
in Tashkent. 


Reception for Austrian Communist Party 
held in the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


Hatoyama arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Japanese journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Mongolian trade delegation. 

Agreement on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Norway signed in Oslo. 

Report published on inauguaration in 
Scotland of Soviet-Scottish friendship month. 

Tenth Soviet-Iranian conference on quaran- 
tine and plant protection ends in Moscow. 

Government of the Belorussian SSR 
appoints a UNESCO commission. 

Soviet jet passenger airplane TU-104 put 
on regular Moscow-Prague service. 

Hallen leaves Leningrad for home. 

Mikoyan receives group of American and 
Canadian businessmen. 


Trade protocol for 1957 signed in Moscow 
between the USSR and Libya. 

Soviet Red Cross delegation returns from 
trip to Austria, the US aad Canada. 

Indian Minister of Production Reddi arrives 
in Moscow. 

General meeting of Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR held in Moscow. 

First congress of Uzbek intelligentsia ends 
in Tashkent. 

Bulganin receives Hatoyama. 


President of Council for Religious Cults of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR I. V. 
Polyansky dies. 

Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations begin in Moscow. 

Talks on long-term trade agreement between 
France and the Soviet Union begin in Paris. 

Press conference of Soviet and foreign 
journalists on the Soviet-Japanese talks held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Secre- 
tary of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions A. I. Shevchenko leaves Moscow 
for Vienna. 

Conference on the Maltsev agricultural 
system opens at the Ministry of Agriculture of 
the RSFSR. 
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A session of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR devoted to problems of production 
automation opens at the Lomonosov Uni- 
versity in Moscow. 


Afghanistan Prime Minister Muhammed Daud 
arrives in the USSR. 

Delegation of Burmese professors and 
teachers arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Old Bolsheviks leaves Bucharest 
for Moscow. 

Mongolian expert Academician S. A. Kozin 
dies in Leningrad. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Kono. 


Muhammed Daud arrives in Moscow. 

North Vietnam National Assembly dele- 
gation arrives in Moscow. 

All-Union Conference of Rationalizers, In- 
ventors and Production Innovators opens in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Ceylonese 
Prime Minister Bandaranaike and Bulganin on 
visit of Ceylonese diplomatic mission to the 
USSR published. 

Delegation of Indonesian women arrives in 
Moscow. 

Shepilov returns to Moscow. 

Group of Yugoslavian graduates from the 
Suvorov military academies return home. 

Bulganin and Mikoyan hold informal talks 
with Hatoyama and Kono. 


Communiqué published on the second session 
of the Soviet-Finnish Commission for Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation. 

The TU-104 arrives in Delhi on trial flight 
on the Moscow— Tashkent—Delhi— Rangoon 
route. 

Bulganin receives Muhammed Daud. 

Deputy President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. T. ‘Tarasov receives 
Muhammed Daud. 

Khrushchev receives British member of 
Parliament Zilliacus. 

Khrushchev receives Kono. 


The USSR and Japan sign joint declaration and 
trade protocol in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Party Central Committee 
arrives in Warsaw for discussion with the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party. 
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Delegation of Soviet forestry workers 
arrives in British Columbia. 

Belgian parliamentary delegation on its way 
home from China leaves Moscow. 

Shepilov receives East German Ambassador 
Konig. 

Bulganin receives the Serbian Patriarch. 


Joint Soviet-Japanese declaration on the nor- 
malization of relations published. 

Soviet-Japanese protocol on the develop- 
ment of trade published. 

Report published of impending visit of 
Supreme Soviet delegation to Denmark in 
January 1957. 

Hatoyama leaves Moscow for Stockholm. 

Report published in Pravda on antisocialist 
statements in the Polish press. 


Letter from Bulganin to Eisenhower on dis- 
armament and prohibition of atomic weapons 
published. 

Soviet delegation headed by Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet L. N. Solovev leaves for 
the US to observe the presidential election. 

Report published on the signing of Soviet- 
Mongolian agreement in Ulan-Bator on coope- 
ration in meteorological research. 

Appeal of inhabitants of Okinawa to Soviet 
representative to the United Nations A. A. 
Sobolev for assistance in referring to the 
Security Council the question of reunion of 
Okinowa and Bonin islands with Japan 
published. 

Report published on the distribution of 
Sovetsky Soyuz in English in the US. 

The TU-104 arrives in Rangoon. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of the Order of Lenin to 
the Kazakh SSR for achievements in the culti- 
vation of the virgin lands published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the striking of medal “For the 
Cultivation of the Virgin Lands” published. 


Note from the king of Afghanistan to 
Voroshilov expressing friendship for the 
peoples of the USSR published. 


Communiqué on talks between delegation 
of the Presidium of the Soviet Party Central 
Committee and the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party published. 





Khrushchev, Kaganovich, Molotov and 
Mikoyan leave Warsaw for Moscow. 


Van Acker and Spaak arrive in Moscow. 

Party Central Committee delegation headed 
by Secretary A. B. Aristov arrives in Prague. 

Khrushchev receives Italian peace delegation. 

Shepilov receives Austrian Ambassador 
Bischoff. 

Talks between Soviet and Belgian government 
delegations begin in Moscow. 

All-union conference of public health 
workers opens in Moscow. 

Report published of ratification by the per- 
manent committee of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives of agreement on 
Sino-Soviet cultural cooperation. 

International (Communist) Congress on the 
problem of the Colorado beetle opens in 
Moscow. 

Shepilov receives Spaak. 

Mikoyan receives Indian Minister of Pro- 
duction Reddi. 

Bulganin receives Van Acker and Spaak. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 
receives Van Acker and Spaak. 


Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. 

Report published of grant of 100,000 rubles 
by the Soviet government to flood victims 
in India. 


Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of the Order of Lenin for 
outstanding successes in raising grain yields 
and cultivating the virgin and fallow lands to 
Altai and Krasnoyarsk Krais and Chkalov, 
Omsk, Novosibirsk, Chelyabinsk and Saratov 
Oblasts published. 

Extraordinary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
in Budapest reelects the Central Committee. 

Session of the Polish Sejm held in Warsaw. 

First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party V. Gomulka 
supports at workers’ meeting in Warsaw the 
right of each country to complete independ- 
ence. 

Reddi arrives in Berlin from Moscow. 


Report published on ratification in New 
York of charter of an international agency on 
atomic energy. 

Yugoslav military delegation leaves the USSR 
for home. 

Meeting of Soviet intelligentsia, workers 
and employees on the occasion of the eleventh 
anniversary of the UN held in Moscow. 


Eisenhower’s reply to Bulganin on the question 
of agreement on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons published. 

First report published of rising in Budapest 
and the restoration of order by Soviet military 
units. 

Soviet-Belgian agreement on cultural cooper- 
ation signed in Moscow. 


Bischoff speaks on television and radio in 
Moscow. 

Evening in honor of Picasso’s 75th birthday 
held in Moscow. 

Delegation of Yugoslav civil airlines leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Conference in New York on the discussion and 
ratification of the charter of an international 
atomic energy organization ends. 

Soviet-Belgian agreement on cultural coope- 
ration published. 

Report published on continued risings in 
Hungary. 

Soviet Ambassador to West Germany A. A. 
Smirnov arrives in Bonn. 

The Estonian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Picasso exhibition opens in Moscow. 

Van Acker leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published that the Kama hydro- 
electric station is already in production. 


All-Union congress on the organization of 
public health workers ends in Moscow. 


Report published of continued risings in 
Budapest. 

The main clauses of decree of the eighth 
plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party published. 

Report published of repatriation of 47 
Japanese citizens from the USSR. 

Delegation of Indian film workers headed 
by the Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting arrives in 
Moscow. 
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Tito receives Komsomol delegation headed 
by Secretary V. E. Semichastny. 

Chou En-lai receives delegation of Soviet 
jurists in Peiping. 

Report published on the size of the Soviet 
Olympic team. 

Soviet note to the French government on 
the problem of German reunification published. 


Report published on the Hungarian situation 
and the decision of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party to support 
Nagy. 

Soviet-Afghanistan talks held in Moscow. 

Soviet education exhibition opens in New 
Delhi. 

The Greek Ambassador to the USSR leaves 
Moscow. 

Group of Soviet journalists headed by 
Deputy Chief Editor of Pravda G. A. Zhukov 
arrives in Norway. 

Visit of the Bolshoi Ballet to London ends. 

The Serbian Patriarch leaves Kiev for home. 

Indian film festival opens in Moscow. 

Report published of recent plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Communist Party. 

Report published of construction of addi- 
tional plant at the Kuibyshev hydroelectric 
station. 

Soviet Ambassador to Austria S. G. Lapin 
presents his credentials to the Austrian Pres- 
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— 


Report published on Hungarian situation and 
the appeal to workers to supply the capital 
with food. 


Communiqué published on the visit of 
Muhammed Daud. 


Delegation of Ethiopian journalists leaves 
the Soviet Union for home. 


Soviet delegation of public feeding specialists 
headed by Deputy Minister of Trade A. I. 
Smirnov leaves Moscow for the US. 


Agreement signed in Hanoi between the 
Vietnam government and Mezhdunarodnaya 
kniga on exchange of publications and delivery 
of Soviet gramophone records to Vietnam. 


Report published on the Hungarian situation 
and Nagy’s reorganization of the government. 

Soviet government declaration on the devel- 
opment and further strengthening of friendship 
and cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 


Syrian President Kuwatly arrives in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


A. A. Smirnov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Austria in connection with his 
appointment as Ambassador to West Germany. 


S. G. Lapin appointed Ambassador to Austria. 


sident. 21 Report published of the organization of the 
Voroshilov receives Muhammed Daud. National Dairy Committee of the USSR. 
ERRATUM 


In the article “Soviet—Chinese Relations” by A. KasHin on page 19 of the September 1956 Bu/letin, 
line 19 should read “the position occupied by Japan in 1941,” etc. 
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